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This  report  was  divided  into  two  major 
parts:  Part  I  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis 
and  Part  II  Land  Development  Plan. 

PART  I. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  study  the 
results  were  shown  graphically  of  a  field 
survey  of  the  uses  of  land  found  within  the 
town  of  Fairmont  and  in  the  Fairmont  Planning 
Area  (extends  for  one  mile  from  the  corporate 
limits  in  all  directions).   Acreages  for  each 
use  were  tabulated  and  comparisons  were  made 
to  other  similar  sized  communities. 

The  land  development  history  and  factors 
affecting  the  existing  land  use  pattern  were 
analyzed  (topography  and  drainage,  soils, 
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utilities,  climate  and  other  miscellaneous  factors).   This 
information  is  needed  to  help  formulate  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan. 


PART  II. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  sets  forth  objectives 
and  guide  lines  for  the  Land  Development  Plan,  and  for 
each  type  of  land  use.   Sufficient  land  was  included  on  the 
plan  for  each  type  of  use,  taking  cognizant  of  the  system 
of  major  and  minor  thoroughfares  proposed.   Methods  of 
implementing  the  plan  were  included  and  discussed,  (Zoning 
Ordinance,  Subdivision  Regulations,  Thoroughfare  Plan, 
Building  Code,  Housing  Code  and  Public  Housing,  Urban 
Renewal,  and  Public  Improvements  Program). 

The  Land  Development  Plan  provides  guide  lines  by 
which  the  Planning  Board  and  Town  Board  of  Commissioners 
may  make  decisions  concerning  the  town's  growth  during  the 
next  twenty  years.   The  plan  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it 
must  be  kept  flexible  and  must  be  updated  periodically  if 
it  is  to  solve  Fairmont's  growth  problems. 


PART  I 

LAND  USE  SURVEY    AND  ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  study 
is  to  survey  the  existing  uses  of  land  and  to 
analyze  the  land  development  pattern  in  Fair- 
mont.  The  objectives  of  the  study  are  to 
provide  a  background  of  information  on  past 
and  existing  conditions  so  that  more  logical 
decisions  can  be  made  for  the  Deve lopment 
Plan,  and  the  zoning  ordinance. 

The  three  areas  considered  in  the  study 
are  defined  as  follows: 

1)  Fa  irmont  -  The  incorporated  area  of 
the  town. 

2)  Fringe  Area  -  The  town's  planning 
jurisdiction  for  enforcing  subdivi- 
sion regulations,  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance, etc.  extends  for  one  mile  in 


all  directions  from  the  corporate  limits  of  Fair- 
mont . 
3)  Planning  Area  -  This  area  includes  both  the  town 
of  Fairmont  and  the  one  mile  fringe  area. 


LOCATION  AND  HISTORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

LOCATION 

Fairmont,  the  third  largest  community  in 
Robeson  County,  is  located  in  a  rich  tobacco 
growing  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain.   Eleven 
miles  north  of  Fairmont  is  Lumberton,  the 
county  seat,  and  forty-four  miles  to  the  north 
Is  Fayetteville,  the  largest  city  in  the  re- 
gional area,  eleven  miles  to  the  south  is 
the  North  Carolina  --  South  Carolina  State 
Line.   See  Robeson  County  map. 

North  Carolina  Highways  130  and  41  pro- 
vide highway  access  to  Fairmont.   Rail  service 
is  provided  by  a  spur  from  the  Main  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  which  is  located  seven 
mi  les  to  the  wes t . 
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HISTORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


Settled  by  a  South  Carolinian  named  Isham  Pittman, 
Fairmont  was  originally  named  Ashpole  for  Ashpole  Swamp, 
located  west  of  town.   Later,  the  town's  name  was  changed 
to  Fairmont,  then  to  Union  City  and  in  1907,  back  to 
Fairmont.   One  square  mile  was  incorporated  as  Ashpole 
in  1899.   Early  development  was  concentrated  along  Main 
Street,  north  of  Pittman  Mill  Branch,  with  commercial 
and  industrial  growth  occurring  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  and  around  the  railroad  depot. 

During  Fairmont's  early  history,  most  of  the  annex- 
ation growth  was  to  the  north.   More  recent  annexations, 
however,  have  been  primarily  to  the  south  because  higher, 
better  drained  land  is  available  and  there  is  no  dete- 
riorating residential  areas  to  deter  expansion.   The 
town's  growth  by  annexations  is  illustrated  on  the  Annex- 
ation  Growth  Map.— 

The  annexation  growth  indicated  has  been  influenced 
by  the  pattern  of  new  development.   A  sizable  amount  of 
the  development  has  occurred  recently  south  of  Pittman 
Mill  Branch,  in  the  Fisher  Park  Subdivision  and  the  Hayes 
Pond  residential  area.   In  addition,  there  is  a  small 
group  of  new  houses  located  to  the  west  on  Pittman  Street 
These  three  areas  were  developed  rapidly  block  by  block. 

Other  houses  were  built  on  vacant  lots  in  the  older 
sections  of  the  community,  north  of  the  railroad  and  east 
of  Mooro  Street,  (occupied  by  nonwhites).   Generally  a 
filling  in  between  existing  development  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  has  occurred  slowly. 


1/ 


Source:   Files  of  N.  C.  Secretary  of  State's  Office. 
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In  the  fringe  area,  most  of  the  new  housing  has  been 
added  to  the  south  along  N.  C.  41,   Other  concentrations 
of  new  housing  are  found  to  the  east  of  town  in  East  S  ide 
Park  Subdivision  and  along  N .  C .  130 . 

On  the  New  Growth  Map,  a  dot  indicates  the  general 
location  of  either  a  new  or  a  renovated  residential 


structure  which  was  constructed  or  improved  since  1945.- 
Major  concentrations  of  the  new  structures  also  are  de- 
signated on  this  map. 


1/ 
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Source:   Fairmont  Building  Inspector's  Office. 


maximum  elevation  of  135  feet  above  sea  level  near  the 
railroad  depot  on  Main  Street.   The  minimum  elevation  is 
90  feet  (along  Old  Field  Swamp).   The  topography  of  Fair- 
mont and  its  fringe  area  is  generally  flat.   Outside 
drainage  channels  there  is  little  variation  in  relief. 
Drainage  in  the  town,  moreover,  is  usually  good  except 
along  Pittman  Mill  Branch  and  along  Old  Field  Swamp. 
These  broad  drainage  channels  have  occasionally  flooded 
a  strip  of  land  (about  800  feet  wide)  which  has  affected 
the  town's  development  pattern. 

Most  of  the  runoff  is  channeled  into  open  ditches 
shown  on  the  Topography  and  Drainage  Map.   In  addition  to 
open  ditches,  storm  sewers  extend  south  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad,  along  Main  Street  to  Pittman  Mill 
Branch,  and  along  Cottage  Street  from  Walnut  Street  east 
to  Old  Field  Swamp. 


Soils  of  the  Fairmont  area   which  are  unsuited  to 
urban  development  include  those  in  the  flood  plain 
shown  on  the  Topography  and  Drainage  Map.   In  addition 
to  these  soils  there  are  several  areas  shown  on  the  Soil 
Map  to  the  south  of  town  which  are  unsuited  to  urban 
development  because  they  are  also  too  poorly  drained  for 
septic  tanks . 

The  soils  of  the  Fairmont  Area  have  developed  from 
the  Columbia  formation  of  sand  and  clay.   The  weathering 
of  this  formation  has  created  two  distinct  soil  series, 
the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.   These  series  include  four 
soil  types  (1)  Norfolk  Fine  Sandy  Loam,  (2)  Norfolk  Fine 
Sand,  (3)  Norfolk  Very  Fine  Sandy  Loam,  and  (4)  Ports- 
mouth Fine  Sandy  Loam. 


W.  Edward  Hearn,  Soil  Survey  of  Robeson  County 
N .  C. ,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Soils. 
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As  shown  on  the  Soil  Map  most  soils  of  the  town  and 
fringe  area  are  of  the  Norfolk  Fine  Sandy  Loam  type. 
Norfolk  Very  Fine  Sandy  Loam  Soils,  however,  are  found 
In  a  small  area  to  the  northwest  of  Fairmont,  while 
Norfolk  Fine  Sand,  Portsmouth  Fine  Sandy  Loam  and  other 
unclassified  soils  are  located  In  the  swamp  areas  along 
Plttman  Mill  Branch  and  along  Old  Field  Swamp,  Portsmouth 
soils  also  are  located  in  small  pockets  south  of  the  town. 

All  Norfolk  soils  are  light  in  color,  have  good  com- 
paction, and  are  well-drained.   The  Norfolk  Fine  Sandy 
Loam  and  Norfolk  Very  Fine  Sandy  Loam  soils  have  good 
filtering  action  and  permeability  and  are  suitable  for 
urban  development  served  by  septic  tanks.   The  filtering 
action  of  the  Norfolk  Fine  Sand  is  poor  and  water  pene- 
trates rapidly.   As  a  result,  it  carries  surface  im- 
purities from  septic  tanks  into  shallow  wells  unless  a 
greater  distance  is  provided  between  septic  tank  filter 
fields  and  wells.   However,  these  soils  generally  have 
developed  for  urban  uses. 

Although  the  Norfolk  Fine  Sand  soils  have  character- 
istics that  limit  their  use  for  urban  development  unless 
served  by  municipal  water,  only  the  Portsmouth  and  un- 
classified soils  found  in  the  swamp  area  are  unsulted  for 
urban  development.   These  soils  have  not  been  utilized 
for  urban  development  because  of  poor  drainage,  compaction 
and  permeability.   Such  characteristics  affect     water 
penetration  and  soil  settling  which  causes  problems  for 
foundations  of  roads  and  buildings,  etc.  placed  on  them. 
In  addition,  se.ptlc  tank  filter  fields  do  not  function  in 
this  type  of  soil,  because  the  water  table  is  usually 
above  the  four  feet  below  grade  recommended  for  septic 
tanks.   If  these  soils  are  used  for  urban  development 
where  municipal  sewerage  service  cannot  be  provided 
a   sewage   problem  is  c-reated.   Unless  municipal  sew- 
erage  service  can  be  provided,  the  subdivision  regu- 
lations and  zoning  ordinance  should  prevent  such  soil 
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Table  3 
MUNICIPAL  RESERVOIRS  DATA 

Tank  Location     Height  Capacity 

Elevated  Reservoirs  (feet)  (gallons) 

Ice  Plant  75        60,000 

Rosenwald  School    75  100,000 


Ground  Reservoirs 


160,000 


Ice  Plant  100,000 

Gertrude  Street  100,000 

200,000 


Consump t  ion 

An  average  of  150,000  gallons  of  water  is  used  daily 
by  775  customers  or  approximately  65  gallons  per  capita 
for  each  per  son . 

S  ervice 


Practically  all  of  the  developed  land  within  Fairmont 
is  served  by  municipal  water  lines  at  40  lbs.  pressure  and 
fire  hydrants  are  generally  located  within  500  feet  of 
development.   The  town  has  a  National  Bureau  of  Fire  Under- 
writers fire  insurance  rating  of  7. 

Municipal  water,  however,  is  not  available  in  the 
fringe  area.   The  water  table  under  outlying  development 
generally  ranges  from  10  to  15  feet  below  the  surface  and 
therefore,  this  development  is  served  by  shallow  wells. 
Surface  water  intrusion  into  these  shallow  wells  in  the 
Norfolk  Fine  Sand  soils  of  this  area  is  a  problem. 

Surface  Water 

Surface  streams  of  the  area  generally  have  wide,  swamp- 
like flood  plains.   Although  slightly  acid  and  discolored, 
the  water  quality  is  soft.   There  are  no  large  streams  in 
the  Fairmont  vicinity,  but  Old  Field  Swamp  has  the  capacity 
to  dilute  the  municipal  sewage  flowing  into  it.   This  is 
the  only  use  of  surface  water  except  for  a  number  of  ponds 
in  new  subdivisions  for  aesthetic  purposes. 
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Sewerage  System— 

The  sewage  treatment  plant  is  located  at  the  town's 
lowest  elevation  on  Powell  Street.   Sewage  treatment  is 
provided  by  a  Imhoff  tank  on  this  three  acre  site.   Trunk 
lines  generally  extend  along  meandering  drainage  channels 
to  the  treatment  plant.   Effluent  from  the  treatment  plant 
flows  into  Old  Field  Swamp  to  the  east.   All  of  the  munic- 
ipality is  served  by  a  gravity  sewage  flow  system  except 
for  a  small  section  located  west  of  Jackson  Street  and 
north  of  Oakwood  Street.   A  lift  station  at  the  Rosenwald 
School  site  forces  sewage  from  this  area  over  to  a  gravity 
line  on  Jackson  Street.   Since  lift  stations  are  expensive 
to  maintain,  it  is  fortunate  that  only  one  is  required  to 
serve  Fairmont. 

The  area  that  can  be  served  by  natural  gravity  sewage 
flow  to  the  treatment  plant  is  shown  on  the  Topography  and 
and  Drainage  Map.   This  is  rather  important  in  that  this 
area  is  the  most  economical  to  serve  with  municipal  sewage 
via  a  gravity  flow  system.   Future  development  should  take 
place  within  this  area  to  avoid  expensive  lift  stations. 
The  Rosenwald  School  area,  discussed  above,  from  which 
sewage  is  now  lifted,  could  probably  be  served  by  a  gravity 
flow  system  by  extending  trunk  lines  to  the  north  via 
stream  basins.   Because  of  the  length  of  trunk  lines  re- 
quired, however,  this  would  be  more  expensive  to  serve  the 
small  developed  area  involved  than  the  lift  station.   But 
a  gravity  flow  system  should  be  the  long  range  goal  for 
serving  this  entire  area  to  the  north  as  it  develops. 

When  the  current  $203,000  trunk  and  lateral  sewer 
line  extension  program  is  completed,  most  of  the  developed 
land  in  Fairmont  will  be  served  by  the  municipal  sewerage 
system.   See  area  served  by  water  and  sewer  map.   The  work 
is  being  contracted,  but  a  few  short  lines  are  being  ex- 
tended by  the  municipal  utility  department. 


-   Source:   Town  hall  records.  Town  Utility  Superintendent, 

and  Von  Oesen  &  Associates  Engineering  Consultants 
to  the  Town  of  Fairmont. 


Six  major  trunk  and  lateral  line  extensions  under 
construction  will  provide  this  new  service.   In  addition 
to  providing  service  to  new  areas,  the  current  sewerage 
improvement  program  will  eliminate  some  of  the  infil- 
tration of  ground  water  into  the  system.   Although  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  has  the  capacity  to  handle  the 
present  and  additional  load  added  by  the  lines  currently 
under  construction,  expansion  of  the  treatment  plant, 
however,  will  be  necessary  within  the  next  five  years. 

With  no  municipal  sewerage  service  in  the  fringe 
area,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  septic  tank  on  each  de- 
veloped lot.   Surface  water  intrusion  into  shallow  wells 
in  the  Norfolk  Fine  Sand  soils  of  this  area,  that  is 
served  with  septic  tanks,  presents  a  problem.   A  minimum 
of  100  feet  between  the  septic  tank  filter  field  and 
well  is  needed  in  any  soil  to  prevent  pollution,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  FHA ,  and  VA  standards. 

CLIMATE-/ 

Fairmont  is  located  in  the  humid,  climate  zone. 
Temperatures  and  precipitation  vary  seasonally,  with  mild 
temperatures  and  moderate  rainfall  prevailing.   The  average 
winter  (January)  temperature  is  from  42  to  46  degrees  F. 
(with  little  frost  penetration).   Winters  in  Fairmont  are 
short  with  an  average  frost-free  growing  season  of  216 
days.   The  average  summer  (July)  temperature  is  60.8  de- 
grees . 

Precipitation  is  generally  well  distributed  through- 
out the  year.   The  average  annual  precipitation  is  46.18 
inches  with  the  heaviest  amounts  occurring  in  June,  July, 
and  August.   Summer  showers  are  heavy  and  brief,  however, 
they  occasionally  inundate  low  areas.   In  October,  November, 
and  January  the  average  rainfall  is  lightest  and  very  little 
snowfall  occurring.   See  precipitation  data.  Appendix, 
Table  1. 


—^    Source:   N.  C.  State  Weather  Bureau, 
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Since  wind  carries  smoke,  noises,  and  odors,  its 
direction  is  an  important  factor  in  locating  land  use. 
Uses  that  emit  these  objectionable  traits  are  less  det- 
rimental to  the  community  when  located  to  the  northeast 
of  the  town,  because  the  wind  is  from  a  southwesterly 
direction  the  entire  year  except  during  October  and 
September,  when  it  is  from  a  northeasterly  direction. 
Weather  records  have  been  kept  at  several  stations  in 
the  area  for  periods  ranging  from  13  to  40  years. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FACTORS 

(That  Influence  the  Development  Pattern) 

In  addition  to  topography,  drainage,  soils,  utilities, 
and  climate,  the  following  factors  have  also  influenced 
the  pattern  of  development. 

1)  Land  Ownership  -  Much  of  the  vacant  land  has  not 
been  developed  because  of  speculation.   Held  for 

a  higher  price,  it  is  often  passed  up  by  developers. 

2)  Highway  Location  -  Generally,  land  along  a  paved 
state  highway  or  secondary  road  has  developed 
earl  ies t . 

3)  Segregation  of  Income  Groups  -  Higher  income 
groups  normally  avoid  establishing  residences 
near  dilapidated  housing.   Dilapidated  housing 
has  deterred  higher  income  housing  development 
to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 

4)  Railroad  Location  -  Business  and  industries 
handling  bulk  items  generally  locate  beside  rail- 
roads to  save  transportation  costs.   Examples  in 
Fairmont  include  bulk  oil  storage,  concrete  pipe 
manufacturing,  and  similar  uses. 

5)  Traffic  Flow  -  Land  uses  serving  automobile  traf- 
fic often  relocate  according  to  traffic  flow. 
There  has  been  some  shift  of  uses  from  Main  Street 
to  Walnut  Street. 
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6)  Land  Platting  Practice  -  Small  downtown  lots  have 
become  inadequate  due  to  new  merchandising  methods 
requiring  a  greater  amount  of  space  in  commercial 
establishments.   Industrial  uses  also  need  addi- 
tional space.   Therefore,  expanding  industrial 

and  commercial  uses  relocate  from  the  Central 
Business  District  to  the  fringe  area  where  larger 
tracts  of  land  are  available  and  are  more  reason- 
able in  price. 

7)  Tobacco  Acreage  Allotment  -  Tobacco  farms  in  the 
fringe  area  have  not  been  developed  for  urban 
use,  because  the  acreage  allotment  assigned  to 
this  land  is  so  valuable.   This  has  helped  to 
prevent  urban  sprawl. 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 

In  January  of  1965,  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Planning  conducted  a  land  use  survey 
of  Fairmont  and  the  Planning  Area  to  deter- 
mine the  current  usage  of  the  land.   The 
Planning  Area  is  approximately  11  square 
miles,  includes  all  the  land  located  within 
the  corporate  limits  plus  the  fringe  area  - 
(a  one  mile  area  around  the  town). 

The  results  of  this  appraisal  is  visual- 
ly portrayed  on  the  Existing  Land  Use  Map 
following  page  19  .   Since  the  town's  land 
use  pattern  was  produced  by  numerous 
separate  and  uncoordinated  decisions  of 
various  property  developers  made  over  many 
years,  the  confusing  picture  presented  by 
the  map  is  not  surprising.   However,  an 
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analysis  of  the  land  use  pattern  reveals  important  In- 
formation,—  because  the  existing  arrangement  of  land 
use  does  largely  determine  the  basis  for  the  future 
land  development  plan  decisions,  and  consequently,  the 
zoning  ordinance. 

According  to  the  map  there  is  a  total  of  992 
acres  of  land  within  the  town  limits  of  Fairmont,  of 
which  49.5  percent  or  493  acres  are  developed  for  urban 
use.   The  remaining  land  is  vacant  or  agricultural  land. 
Most  of  the  vacant  or  agricultural  land  (336  acres)  is 
usable  for  urban  development.   The  remaining  unsuitable 
land  (163  acres)  is  in  broad  drainage  channels. 

The  uses  of  the  land  in  the  planning  area  are 
categorized  according  to  five  classifications  for  anal- 
ysis.  Typical  uses  found  in  each  classification   are 
given  below. 

Resident  ia  1  -  Single-family,  multi-family,  tourist,  and 
mobile  homes. 

Retail  Trade  and  Service  -  Retail  Trade  -  Clothing, 
general  merchandise,  jewelry,  hardware,  gasoline, 
grocery,  drugs,  and  furniture  stores. 
Services  -  Barber  shops,  beauty  shops,  restaurants, 
town  hall,  fire  station,  banks,  repair  shops,  profession- 
al offices,  -  law,  etc. 

Social  and  Cultural  -  Schools,  churches,  parks,  cemeteries, 
jails,  doctor-dentist  offices,  etc. 

Wholesale  Trade  and  Industrial  -  Tobacco  auction  ware- 
houses, bulk  oil  establishments,  wholesale  establishments, 
tobacco  processing  plants,  knitting  mills,  concrete 
manufactures,  gins,  feed  millB,  and  saw  mills. 
Transportation  -  Street  and  railroad  rights-of-way,  rail- 
road depots,  and  power  transmission  lines. 
Vacant  -  Agricultural,  forestry,  and  swamp  lands. 


1/ 


A  computation  of  land  utilization  is  found  in  Appendla 
Table  2. 
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The  percentage  distribution  of  the  use  of  land  in 
Fairmont  in  each  classification  is  compared  with  that  of 
three  other  communities  of  similar  size  on  Table  4. 

Table  4 
FAIRMONT  LAND  USAGE  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  TOWNS 
Percent  of  Developed  Area— 

Fa  irmont   Benson   Whitevi lie   Raef ord 

Population-''  2,286      2,355      4,683      3,058 

Land  Use 

Date  of  Survey 

Resi  dent  ia 1 

Retail  Trade  &  Service 

Social  &  Cultural 

Industry  &  Wholesale 
Trade 

Transportation 
TOTAL 


%    Developed 

7o  Vacant  or  Agricul. 


1965 

1962 

1962 

1960 

43.6 

42.5 

40.0 

47.4 

4.5 

6.5 

9.0 

4.6 

6.7 

7.5 

6.0 

8.8 

15.2 

6.1 

8.0 

7  .4 

30.0 

37.4 

37.0 

31.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

49.5 

66.5 

49.0 

48.2 

50.5 

33.5 

51.0 

51.8 

a  / 

—   Surveys  by  Division  of  Community  Planning. 


-'  U.  S.  Census  of  Population  -  1960, 


RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE 

Like  most  smaller  communities,  the  majority  of  the  res- 
idential land  in  Fairmont  is  occupied  by  single-family 
dwellings.   Generally,  people  prefer  the  single-family  type 
of  development  in  smaller  communities.   See  Table  5  on  the 
following  page. 
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Table    5 
ISIDENTIAL    LAND    USE 


lCRES 


Town 

F 

ringe  Area 

Total 
Planning  Area 

208.4 

6.1 
.4 

178.5 

.5 
.3 

286.9 

6.6 
.7 

One-faml  ly 

Two-f ami ly 

&  multi-family 

Mobile  homes 

TOTAL  214.9         179.3  394.2 

Residential  land  with  similar  characteristics  in  Fair- 
mont's corporate  limits  is  grouped  into  the  following  seven 
areas  for  discussion  purposes: 

1)  Eastern  Area  (located  south  of  Leesville  Street, 
east  of  Morro  Street,  and  north  of  Pittman  Mill 
Branch).   This  area  is  occupied  by  nonwhites.  It 
includes  a  mixture  of  land  uses  such  as  a  scatter- 
ation  of  grocery  stores,  small  lots  (4,000  square 
feet),  unpaved  streets,  short,  narrow  blocks 
(175  feet  deep),  and  numerous  dilapidated  houses. 

2)  Hayes  Pond  Residential  Area  (located  east  of  Taylor 
Street  and  south  of  Pittman  Mill  Branch.)   This 

is  a  newly  developed  single-family  residential  area 
occupied  by  whites  and  surrounding  a  series  of 
ponds.   Housing  is  in  excellent  condition,  streets 
and  other  community  facilities  are  adequate,  lots 
are  relatively  large  (15,000  square  feet)  and  there 
is  no  mixture  of  land  uses. 

3)  Fisher  Park  Area  (located  south  of  Pittman  Mill 
Branch  and  west  of  Main  Street.)   The  most  expen- 
sive new  housing  in  the  community  is  located  in 
this  area.   Occupied  by  whites  with  relatively 
large  lots  (10,000  -  15,000  square  feet),  there 
is  no  mixture  of  land  uses  but  a  few  streets  are 
unpaved. 


4)  Central  Area  (located  south  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  and  the  central  business  district 
extending  to  the  southern  city  limits  line  between 
Main  Street  and  Morro  Street).   This  is  a  single- 
family  residential  area  occupied  by  whites.   Lots 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  area  are  relatively 
large  (10,000  -  15,000  square  feet),  the  streets 
are  paved,  and  there  is  very  little  mixture  of 
land  uses.   The  yards  and  dwellings  are  well 
maintained  except  those  located  adjacent  to  the 
central  business  district. 

5)  Fairmont  High  School  Area  (located  west  of  Main 
Street  and  the  central  business  district,  and 
south  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Railroad  line).   It 
is  an  older,  single-family  residential  section 
occupied  by  whites  which  includes  a  few  offices 
and  beauty  shops.   Housing  is  in  good  condition, 
the  lots  are  ample  in  size  (approximately  9,000  - 
15,000  square  feet)  and  the  streets  are  paved. 
Continued  maintenance  of  buildings,  however,  is 
needed . 

6)  Northeastern  Area  (extending  north  of  the  railroad 
and  east  of  Linden  Street).   Within  this  area  are 
most  of  the  duplex  and  multi-family  housing  of 
Fairmont.   This  is  an  older  section  which  includes 
a  number  of  deteriorating  houses  along  Jackson 
Street  and  Walnut  Street.   Most  of  the  residences 
on  Walnut  Street  are  being  displaced  by  business 
uses.   Lots  in  this  area  are  small  but  adequate 
(approximately  6,000  -  12,000  square  feet)  and  the 
streets  are  paved.   It  is  generally  an  area 
occupied  by  whites  with  a  few  Indians  located  in 
the  northern  part  and  Negroes  living  in  the  western 
part . 
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7)  Beaufort  Town  (extending  west  of  Linden  Street  and 
north  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad).   Within 
this  area  are  older  deteriorated  or  dilapidated 
mill  housing  and  a  mixture  of  land  uses.   It  is 
occupied  by  nonwhites. 

Most  residential  areas  of  the  town  include  lots  of 
ample  size,  paved  streets,  yard  landscaping  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  good  maintenance  of  buildings.   Therefore, 
continued  maintenance  of  buildings  and  yards  is  generally 
all  that  is  needed  to  retain  the  character  of  the  area. 
There  are,  however,  two  problem  sections  discussed  above; 
area  number  1)  Eastern  Area ,  and  area  number  7) Beaufort 
Town.   Here,  land  uses  are  mixed,  lots  are  small,  streets 
are  unpaved,  blocks  are  short  and  narrow,  and  housing  is 
generally  dilapidated.   All  of  these  factors  create  social 
and  physical  problems  that  need  to  be  corrected. 

Grocery  stores  or  mixing  of  retail  trade  and  residen- 
tial uses  pose  some  difficulty  in  area  7^)and  especially 
area  _1  )  .  Grocery  stores  are  probably  the  least  offensive 
alien  land  use  in  residential  areas.   They  do,  however, 
create  an  unsightly  appearance  with  their  collection  of 
signs,  empty  boxes   and  cold  drink  bottles. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  the  two  areas  results  from 
poor  lot  platting,  creating  small  lots,  and  short  and 
narrow  blocks.   All  of  these  difficulties  could  have  been 
prevented  by  subdivision  regulations  and  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance.  The  end  product  of  poor  maintenance,  absentee 
ownership,  etc.  is  dilapidated  housing.   Urban  renewal 
via  a  clearance  and  rehabilitation  project  now  may  be  the 
only  feasible  method  of  restoring  these  two  areas  to  stan- 
dard condition. 

The  development  problem  prevalent  throughout  all  of 
the  residential  areas  of  Fairmont  is  short  and  narrow 
blocks,  generally  from  300  to  400  feet  square.   Blocks 
should  be  longer  (ranging  from  600  to  1,200  feet  in 
length  and  240  -  400  feet  in  width.)   Perhaps  some  of 
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the  existing  streets  could  be  closed  and  developed  into 
pleasant  walkways.   It  is  evident  from  the  problems 
mentioned  that  the  zoning  ordinance  and  the  subdivision 
regulations  are  needed  to  guide  the  design  of  future 
development • 

Within  the  town  215  acres  or  43.6  percent  of  all 
developed  land  is  used  for  residential  purposes.   This 
percentage  compared  favorably  with  other  small  agricultur- 
al  communities.   See  Table  4  on  page  20  . 

Fringe  Area 


In  the  fringe  area,  new  residential  development  has 
located  on  either  paved  state  highways  or  secondary  roads. 
On  N.  C.  41  south  new  high  value  housing  has  been  added. 
On  N.  C.  130  east,  a  concentration  of  new  houses  occupied 
by  nonwhltes  has  been  built.   East  of  Fairmont  off  of  S.R. 
2237,  a  new  subdivision  for  nonwhltes  has  been  developed, 
(East  Side  Park  Subdivision).   West  of  town  on  N.  C.  130, 
new  white  housing  has  been  constructed  on  lona  Street  and 
on  Delmus  Street. 

Housing  Density  and  Distribution 

A  study  of  the  existing  density  and  distribution  of 
housing  in  residential  areas  is  included  in  this  analysis 
of  residential  land  use.   The  present  density  of  single- 
family  housing  has  developed  from  the  lot  platting  practice, 
that  is,  higher  value  housing  has  developed  on  large  lots 
and  low  value  housing  on  very  small  lots.   Most  of  the  un- 
developed land  in  subdivisions  has  already  been  platted 
into  lots.   Thus,  the  future  density  of  these  partially 
developed  areas  has  already  been  established  and  the  lot 
size  proposed  in  the  zoning  ordinance  somewhat  determined. 
An  analysis  of  existing  densities  is  therefore  necessary 
to  estimate  future  densities  on  the  Development  Plan  and 
the  zoning  ordinance. 
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The  distribution  of  housing  or  the  population  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  most  desirable  location 
for  future  schools,  parks,  and  other  community  facilities  on 
the  Development  Plan.   By  locating  these  facilities  adjacent 
to  the  population,  travel  distance  is  shortened. 

In  the  land  use  survey  made  by  the  Division  of  Community 
Planning,  739  residential  structures  were  counted  within  the 
corporate  limits.   They  occupy  215  acres,  with  an  average 
net  residential  density-'  of  3.5  housing  units-''  per  acre. 
See  Table  6. 


Table  6 
HOUSING  DENSITY- 


a/ 


(Fairmont  Corporate  Limit) 


Ave 

.  No.  of 

Ni 

0  .  Resident ia 1 

Structures 

Type 

Structures 

Acreage 
208.4 

pe; 

r  Acre 

S  ingle-f ami ly 

723 

3.5 

Dup  lex 

13 

6.1 

2.3 

Multi-family 

1 

Mobile  homes 

2 
739 

.4 
214.9 

5.0 

(Fringe  Area) 


S  ing le-f ami ly 
Dup  lex 

Mu  Iti-f ami ly 
Mob  i  le  homes 


433 
4 


1 

438 


178.5 
.5 


179.3 


2.4 
8.0 


1/ 


These  figures  were  computed  by  dividing  total  acres  of 
developed  residential  land  into  total  number  of  housing 
units  . 

As  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Housing,  a  housing 
unit   is  a  separate  apartment  or  group  of  rooms  or  a 
single  room  occupied  for  separate  living  quarters. 
— '  Survey  by  Division  of  Community  Planning,  January  1965. 
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The  density  and  distribution  of  housing  structures 
is  shown  on  the  Housing  Density  and  Distribution  Map, 
Each  dot  on  the  map  represents  one  housing  structure. 
In  the  case  of  a  duplex  or  multi-family  house,  more  than 
one  housing  unit  is  indicated  by  number  on  the  map.   Each 
housing  unit,  in  turn,  includes  approximately  3.4  persons 
(nonwhite  housing  units  3.91  and  white  housing  units  3.02), 

Areas  with  similar  lot  sizes  or  densities  were  divided 
into  four  groups  shown  on  the  Housing  Density  &  Distribu- 
tion Map,   These  are  discussed  as  follows:   Most  of  the 
town  has  developed  at  a  net  density  of  3  to  5  housing  units 
per  acre.   Areas  growing  at  less  than  3  housing  units  per 
acre  are  found  on  the  fringes  of  existing  development. 
Densities  of  5  to  7  housing  units  per  acre  are  found  on 
Morro  Street,  north  of  the  railroad  on  Walnut  Street,  and 
along  Main  Street.   The  greatest  density,  (over  7  housing 
units  per  acre),  was  found  in  the  following  three  areas 
of  the  city.   (1)  south  of  Leesvllle  Road,  east  of  Manila 
Street,  and  north  of  the  railroad;  (2)  south  of  Cottage 
Street,  east  of  Manila  Street,  and  north  of  Pittman  Mill 
Branch,  and  (3)  west  of  Linden  Avenue  and  north  of  the 
railroad.   Lots  in  these  three  areas  contain  less  than 
6,000  square  feet,  less  than  that  recommended  by  the  U.  S, 
Public  Health  Service  as  a  suggested  minimum,  (the  maximum 
density  of  7  single-family  housing  units  per  acre  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Public  Health  Service),   Lots  of  this  size  do 
not  provide  sufficient  space  for  light,  air,  and  the  nec- 
essary room  for  urban  living.   Moreover,  buildings  are  too 
close  to  provide  any  fire  protection  and  a  general  blight- 
ing of  the  area  is  the  final  result.   Platting  new  lots 
less  than  6,000  square  feet  should  not  be  permitted  by  the 
subdivision  regulations  and  zoning  ordinance. 

Fringe  Area 

Most  of  the  housing  scattered  on  state  highways  and 
secondary  roads  around  Fairmont  includes  less  than  three 
houses  per  acre,  but  two  areas  outside  the  corporate  limits 
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have  developed  and  contain  over  7  housing  units  per  acre 
(1)  east  of  town  on  LeesviUe  Street  and  (2)  west  of  town 
along  the  railroad.   North  of  the  community  on  the  secon- 
dary roads,  especially  2434,  housing  density  is  from  5  to 
7  housing  units  per  acre.   Subdivision  control  is  needed 
in  the  fringe  area.   Small  lots  are  especially  bad  in  the 
fringe  area  where  no  municipal  sewerage  or  water  is  available. 

Condition  of  Housing 

An  important  characteristic  of  residential  areas  is 
the  physical  condition  of  the  housing.   An  inventory  of 
the  interior  and  exterior  conditions  of  housing  was  made 
by  the  U .  S.  Census  of  Housing  in  1960.   In  January  1965, 
the  Division  of  Community  Planning  plotted  the  location  of 
Fairmont's  structures  and  also  indicated  their  condition 
on  the  Housing  Condition  Map  as  defined  by  the  three 
classes  below.   For  an  inventory  of  housing  conditions  in 
the  fringe  area,  see  Appendix,  Table  3. 

Definition 

Sound 

Dwellings  generally  in  good  condition  with  no  defects 
or  slight  defects,  which  usually  are  corrected  during 
the  course  of  normal  maintenance. 

Deteriorating 

Dwellings  generally  with  sound  construction  but  in 
poor  condition,  needing  a  few  major  repairs  or  having 
an  accumulation  of  minor  repairs  which  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  corrected  during  normal  maintenance. 
Repairs  may  be  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  prohibitive. 

Dilapidated 

Dwelling  units  either  in  poor  condition,  unhealthy,  or 
unsafe  for  habitation  in  their  present  condition,  they 
endanger  the  health,  safety,  or  well-being  of  the 
occupants.   They  are  uneconomical  to  repair  and  should 
be  demolished. 

In  the  1960  Housing  survey,  most  of  the  houses  in  Fair- 
mont were  found  to  be  in  sound  condition  68  percent,  deteri- 
orating housing  constituted  19  percent,  and  dilapidated 


housing  14  percent.-/   On  Table  7  the  condition  of  Fairmont 
housing  is  compared  with  other  N.  C.  communities  and  with 
the  urban  N.  C.  averages,  a  slightly  greater  percent  of  all 
structures  in  Fairmont  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Sound  Housing 

Most  of  the  sound  structures  are  located  in  the  newer 
sections  of  town  to  the  south.   The  housing  in  excellent 
condition  is  found  in  Fisher  Park  Subdivision  and  around 
Hayes  Pond. 


Table  7 
CONDITION  OF  HOUSING  UNITS  COMPARISON-''  -  I960 


No.  of 

Hous  ing 

%_ 

of  Total 

Housing  Units 

Units 

Fair- 

Whlte- 

Chad- 

Lumber- 

Urban 

Fa  irmont 

mont 

ville 

bourn 

ton 

N.C. 

Sound 

501 

67.6 

70.7 

64.4 

59.8 

77.1 

Deteriora 

ting 

139 

18.8 

20.7 

22.8 

28.0 

16.4 

Dilapidat 

ed 

101 

13.6 

8.6 

12.8 

12.2 

6.5 

TOTAL 

741 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  / 

—   U.  S.  Census  of  Housing  Survey  -  1960. 


Deteriorating  Housing 

The  two  major  pockets  of  deteriorated  homes  in  Fairmont 
are  located  (1)  south  of  Leesvllle  Road,  east  of  Morro  Street, 
and  north  of  Marvin  Street;  (2)  in  the  northwest  section, 
north  of  Rosenwald  School  and  west  of  Linden  Avenue. 

There  are  also  a  few  additional  deteriorated  houses 
scattered  along  Jackson  Street. 


—   U.  S.  Census  of  Housing, 


Dilapidated  Housing 

Hijuses  In  this  classification  were  concentrated  in 
the  two  areas  delineated  under  Deteriorating  Housing. 
Only  55  of  the  132  structures  located  south  of  Leesvllle 
Road,  north  of  Marvin  Street,  and  east  of  Manila  Street 
are  in  sound  condition.   Upgrading  of  individual  houses  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  because  the  lots  are  too  small  and 
the  blocks  are  too  shallow.   A  replatting  and  enlargement 
of  lots  is  needed.   Canal,  Marvin,  and  the  street  west  of 
Liberia  Street  should  be  eliminated,  then  blocks  could 
be  widened  and  lots  could  be  made  deeper. 

Since  this  type  of  improvement  is  expeiisive  a  program 
of  this  nature  can  be  effected  financially  by  using  federal 
funds  available  through  the  Urban  Renewal  Program.   Under 
this  federal  program,  three-fourths  of  the  project  costs 
are  borne  by  the  federal  government  and  one-fourth  by  the 
local  governments.   The  town's  share  of  the  costs  can  in- 
clude public  Improvements  made  in  the  project  area,  for 
example,  sewer  system  extension  on  Stafford  Street  and 
State  Highway  improvements  on  Cottage  Street. 

The  approximate  37  acres  included  in  the  total  area, 
could  be  divided  into  several  urban  renewal  projects.   An 
upgrading  of  buildings  located  on  Red  Cross  and  Cottage 
Streets  can  be  financed  through  low  interest  rate  loans, 
available  under  section  220  and  221  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  as  amended.   Persons  who  cannot  afford  private  housing 
should  be  given  priority  in  public  housing.   If  the  area 
is  cleared,  the  part  located  north  of  t he  railroad  should 
be  rezoned  industrial. 

The  second  area  with  dilapidated  housing  is  located 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  town,  north  of  Rosenwald 
Schools  and  west  of  Linden  Avenue.   Of  the  128  houses 
located  within  this  area,  only  41  are  sound.   Lots  are 
small,  houses  dilapidated,  and  street  and  utility  improve- 
ments are  needed.   An  urban  renewal  clearance  and  re- 
habilitation project  is  also  needed  here. 
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The  condition  of  housing  in  Fairmont  is  related  to 
the  education,  income,  home  ownership,  and  the  race  of 
occupants.   Of  all  housing  units  occupied  by  whites,  5.4% 
are  in  a  dilapidated  condition  compared  with  27.2%  of  all 
housing  units  occupied  by  nonwhites  in  this  condition. 
The  nonwhlte  population  generally  has  a  lower  Income 
level.   There  were  also  more  units  occupied  by  nonwhites 
in  a  deteriorating  condition,  25.5%,  compared  with  14.7% 
for  units  occupied  by  whites.   More  of  the  nonwhlte  popu- 
lation rented  than  the  white  population;  41.9%  of  housing 
occupied  by  nonwhlte  was  rented  compared  with  only  28.8% 
of  the  housing  occupied  by  whites.   Home  ownership  is 
usually  followed  by  improvements  in  housing  conditions. 
See  Appendix,  Table  4. 

Almost  all  of  the  housing  in  Fairmont  was  connected 
to  the  municipal  water  system  and  when  the  current  sewer 
line  extension  program  is  completed  most  of  the  housing 
will  be  connected  to  the  municipal  sewer  system. 

Fringe  Area 

A  greater  percentage  of  housing  is  either  deteriorated 
or  dilapidated  in  the  fringe  area  than  that  found  in  Fair- 
mont.  See  Appendix,  Table  3. 

Dilapidated  housing  in  the  fringe  area  is  located  In 
three  general  areas;  (1)  east  of  the  town  on  Leesville 
Road,  (2)  west  of  the  town  limits  at  the  railroad,  and 
(3)  north  of  the  town  on  secondary  road  2434.   A  housing 
code  and  subdivision  regulation  enforcement  are  needed  in 
the  fringe  area. 

Sound  housing,  largely  new,  has  been  built  south  of 
the  town  on  N.  C.  41  and  west  of  the  town  on  Church  Street 
and  lona  Street. 

Summary 


Code  enforcement  and  a  paint-up,  fix-up  campaign  is 
needed  in  all  the  residential  areas  of  the  town.  A  com- 
plete clearance  of  the  badly  dilapidated  housing  will  be 
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required  in  the  two  residential  areas  discussed  pre- 
viously.  A  Neighborhood  Analysis  study  should  be  con- 
ducted to  analyze  more  completely  the  problems  in  the 
residential  areas  and  to  find  the  solution  to  them. 

RETAIL  TRADE  &  SERVICE  LAND  USE 

Retail  trade  in  Fairmont  is  grouped  into  three  types, 
central  business  district,  highway  oriented  business,  and 
marginal  commercial  units.   As  yet  no  neighborhood  shop- 
ping center  has  developed.   All  service  and  trade  uses 
except  wholesale  trade  are  included  in  this  category. 
Wholesaling  has  been  categorized  with  industry  in  this 
study.   See  Table  8» 

Table  8 

RETAIL  TRADE  &  SERVICE  LAND  USE 
ACRES 

Town  Fringe  Area  Total  Planning  Area 
Retail  Trade       13.4         2.2  15.6 

Services  8.7         1 .6  10.3 

22.1         3.8  25.9 

Central  Business  District 

Fairmont's  central  business  district  extends  along 
both  sides  of  Main  Street  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  to  Fairmont  Memorial  Park.   It  Is  flanked  by 
tobacco  warehouses  to  the  east  and  residential  development 
to  the  west.   Expansion  of  the  central  business  district 
to  the  north  is  blocked  by  the  railroad,  to  the  south  by 
the  cemetery  and  to  the  east  by  tobacco  warehouses*   How- 
ever, to  the  west,  residential  uses  are  being  displaced 
gradually  by  the  expansion  of  central  business  district 
uses  • 

Part  of  the  vacant  block  between  Red  Cross  Street 
and  the  Fairmont  Hotel  is  currently  being  developftd  for 
business.   Other  new  buildings  in  the  central  business 
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district  include   two  banks  and  a  new  post  office.   Although 
many  additional  buildings  have  been  renovated,  there  are  a 
number  of  older  buildings  which  need  improvements. 

It  is  important  that  the  zoning  ordinance  prevent  de- 
partment stores,  shoe  stores^  and  similar  business  types 
from  locating  or  relocating  outside  the  central  business 
district}  for  these  are  pedes trian-or iented j  land  use 
types  that  operate  best  in  the  core  areao 

Central  business  district  problems  should  be  analyzed 
in  a  Central  Business  District  Study  which  would  identify 
the  problems  and  Include  recommendations  for  solving  them. 

Highway  Oriented  Business 

Most  of  the  highway  oriented  businesses  have  shifted 
with  the  traffic  flow  from  Main  Street  to  Walnut  Streeto 
Examples  of  highway  oriented  business  uses  now  found  on 
Walnut  Street  Include  service  stationss.  cafes,  tire  service 
centersj,  and  used  car  lotso   These  uses  cater  to  highway 
traffic  and  therefore  function  better  on  Walnut  Street. 

The  zoning  ordinance  should  guide  the  development  of 
highway  oriented  business  into  compact  and  comparably  im- 
proved areaso   These  areas  can  be  planned  with  proper 
setbacks  from  the  highway  j,  providing  a  highly  satisfactory 
visual  appearanceo   An  objectionable  hodge-podge  of  build- 
ings results  in  new  development  locating  further  and 
further  from  town  to  escape  from  the  congestion,  the  poor 
appearances  and  the  general  character  of  the  older  districts. 

Marginal  Commercial  &  Service  Units 

A  number  of  small  grocery  stores  and  service  stations 
are  located  in  residential  areasp  along  state  highways  and 
secondary  roadso  The  grocery  stores,  scattered  in  res- 
idential areas  and  on  country  roads,  are  too  small  to  have 
adequate  loading  and  parking  spaceo  Larger  grocery  stores, 
situated  on  state  highways  could  be  rehabilitated  to  serve 
as  neighborhood  centers  selling  convenience  goods. 
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Neighborhood  Shopping  Center 

In  a  small  community,  neighborhood  shopping  uses  are 
located  generally  either  in  the  central  business  district 
or  nearby  on  major  highways.  Travel  time  to  the  central 
business  district  is  so  short  in  small  towns,  most  of  the 
residential  areas  are  easily  accessible  to  it.  Therefore 
no  neighborhood  shopping  areas  have  developed  in  Fairmont. 

The  town  includes  a  total  of  22.1  acres  of  retail 
trade  and  service  use.   This  acreage  represents  4.5  per- 
cent of  all  developed  land,  which  compares  favorably  with 
Raeford  but  not  Whiteville  or  Benson.   Since  there  are  no 
large  cities  located  near  either  Whiteville  or  Benson, 
these  towns  serve  a  larger  trade  area.   In  Fairmont,  some 
of  the  local  trade  goes  to  Lumberton,  while  Raeford  shares 
its  trade  with  Fay e t t evi 1 1 e . 

Fringe  Area 


A  few  retail  trade  or  service  establishments  are 
located  in  the  fringe  area,  three  service  stations  and  a 
few  grocery  stores.   The  reason  that  extensive  commercial 
development  has  not  occurred  in  the  fringe  area  rests  on  the 
fact  that  traffic  volumes  are  generally  low  on  these  highways 

SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  LAND  USE 

Examples  of  social  and  cultural  uses  in  Fairmont  in- 
clude health  and  welfare  (medical  doctors'  and  dentists' 
offices),  personal  development  uses  (schools,  churches, 
recreational  uses),  and  a  cemetery.   See  Table  9  below. 


Table  9 

SOCIAL  &  CULTURAL  LAND  USE 
ACRES 


Health  &  Welfare 

Personal  Develop- 
ment 

Cemetery 


Town 

Fr 

inge  A 
.8 

rea 

Total 

Planning  Area 

1.1 

1.9 

31.2 

34.1 

65.3 

.5 

19.2 

19.7 

32.8 

54.1 

86.9 
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Even  though  the  Fairmont  School  site  includes  16.0 
acres  and  the  Rosenwald  School  site,  8.3  acres,"  both  schools 
need  additional  land.   A  Community  Facility  Study  is  needed 
to  provide  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  land  use  requirements 
for  these  and  other  public  sites. 

A  noise  and  safety  problem  is  created  for  both  schools 
as  well  as  residences  which  adjoin  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad.   Land  adjacent  to  the  railroad  should  be  utilized 
for  industrial  purposes  rather  than  residential  uses. 

A  few  churches  in  Fairmont  are  located  on  minor  res- 
idential streets  which  cannot  effectively  handle  the  traf- 
fic generated  by  this  use.   Most  church  sites  provide 
little  off-street  parking,'  the  zoning  ordinance  should  re- 
quire that  new  churches  supply  sufficient  off-street  parking. 

Offices  for  doctors  and  dentists  generally  are  located 
either  in  the  central  business  district  or  adjacent  to  this 
area.   The  zoning  ordinance  should  stipulate  that  profession- 
al offices  located  outside  the  central  business  district 
provide  off-street  parking,  so  that  they  will  be  compatible 
with  other  uses . 

The  only  cemetery  within  the  corporate  limits  is  filled, 
Its  location  has  prevented  the  central  business  district 
from  expanding  to  the  south.   New  cemeteries,  however,  have 
located  in  more  favorable  locations,  in  the  fringe  area  of 
the  town. 

A  total  of  32.8  acres  of  land  is  in  social  and  cultural 
use  in  Fairmont,  6.6  percent  of  the  developed  land  in  the 
corporate  limits.   This  percentage  compares  favorably  with 
Whiteville  and  Benson,  but  is  slightly  lower  than  that 
found  in  Raeford. 

Fringe  Area 

Social  and  cultural  land  uses  are  located  mainly  in 
town.   In  the  fringe  area  the  major  use  of  this  type  is 
the  attractive  and  popular  nine  hole  Fairmont  Golf  Course. 
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Several  churches  and  six  cemeteries  -  two  public,  three 
family,  and  one  church  cemetery  also  are  located  in  the 
fringe  area . 

The  town  cemetery  on  N.  C.  130  east  includes  a  great 
deal  of  vacant  space.   Wholesale  establishments  and  manu- 
facturing uses  located  beside  it,  however,  create  an  un- 
desirable land  use  relationship.   These  uses  create  noise; 
and  generally  unattractive  surroundings  for  a  cemetery. 

In  the  fringe  area,  54.1  acres  or  12.3  percent  of 
all  the  developed  land  is  devoted  to  social  and  cultural 
uses. 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  LAND  USE 

Wholesale  trade  --  approximately  20  tobacco  auction 
warehouses  use  most  of  the  land  in  wholesale  trade.   Next 
to  residential  usage,  tobacco  warehouses  occupy  the  most 
of  the  developed  land  in  Fairmont.   The  older  tobacco 
warehouses  are  located  adjacent  to  the  central  business 
district  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 
Their  sites  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  newer  tobacco 
warehouses  built  along  Walnut  Street  and  N.  C.  41.   The 
sites  of  the  warehouses  in  town  average  about  two  acres. 

Table  10 

WHOLESALE    TRADE    &    INDUSTRY    LAND    USE 
ACRES 


Town 

_F 

ringe  A 

rea 

P_l 

anning  Area 

Wholesale  trade 
Tobacco  auction 

44.3 



44.3 

war ehous  ing 

Other 

8.4 

3.5 

11.9 

Manufacturing 

22.2 
74.9 

15.6 
19.1 

37.8 
94.0 
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Other  wholesale  trade  uses  are  located  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  between  Main  Street  and  Rosenwald  SchoolJ 
this  includes  bulk  oil,  fertilizer,  and  farm  supply  estab- 
lishments.  A  wholesale  building  supply  store  is  located  on 
Main  Street,  and  a  wholesale  bottled  gas  company  is  located 
next  to  the  town  cemetery  on  N.  C.  130  east.   Wholesale 
activities  in  Fairmont  consist  mainly  of  providing  goods  for 
the  surrounding  farm  population. 

Manufacturing  and  manufacturing  services  --  In  town, 
these  include  the  following  establishments:   a  knitting  mill, 
a  boat  manufacturing  plant,  a  feed  and  fertilizer  mill,  a 
sawmill,  a  tobacco  redrying  plant,  and  miscellaneous  ware- 
houses.  Municipal  uses  in  this  category  are  the  town's 
maintenance  area  (old  ice  plant),  and  sewage  treatment  and 
water  treatment  facilities.   Most  manufacturing  uses  are 
grouped  on  sites  east  of  Walnut  Street  or  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  spur. 

A  total  of  74.9  acres  is  in  wholesale  trade  and  manu- 
facturing uses.   This  is  15.2  percent  of  all  the  developed 
land  within  the  town,  almost  twice  the  percentage  found  in 
Benson,  Whiteville,  and  Raeford.   The  greater  number  of 
tobacco  auction  warehouses  in  Fairmont  results  in  the  larger 
Fairmont  percentage. 

Fringe  Area 

Manufacturing  uses  in  the  fringe  area  include  the 
concrete  pipe  manufacturing  plant  on  N.  C.  130  to  the  east, 
a  feed  mill  on  N.  C.  41  to  the  north,  a  tobacco  processing 
house  on  lona  Street  to  the  west,  and  a  feed  mill  to  the 
south  of  town. 


TRANSPORTATION  LAND  USE 
Streets 

There  is  a  total  of  23  miles  of  streets  and  alleys 
in  Fairmont  of  which  7.2  miles  are  state  maintained  high- 
ways and  15.8  miles  are  town  maintained  streets. 
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Table  11 
FAIRMONT  STREET  MILEAGE 

Paved  Unpaved        Total 

State  Maintained 

Highways  3.4  3.4 

Secondary  Roads           3.6  ,2            3.8 

Town  Maintained 

Streets.                  10.3  4.8           15.1 

Alleys-'                  ,J_  _^^              .7 

18.0  5.0           23.0 


a/ 

—   Streets  with  a  right-of-way  of  less  than  16  feet  are 

too  narrow  to  use  Powell  Bill  Funds  and  were  classified 

as  a lleys. 


Table  12 


TRANSPORTATION 

LAND  USE 

ACRES 

Town 

Fringe  Area 

Total  Planning  Area 

Streets  & 

Alleys 

134.4 

180.0 

314.4 

Railroad 

13.3 

73.7 

87.0 

Depot 

.3 

2.4 

2.7 

148.0  256.1  404.1 

Practically  all  of  the  town  maintained  streets  are 
developed  in  a  grid  pattern  with  blocks  that  are  generally 
too  short. 

Most  paved  streets  in  Fairmont  have  open  ditch  drain- 
age, and  two  travel  lanes  with  a  pavement  width  between 
16  and  18  feet.  Only  Main  Street  includes  curb  and  gutter 
drainage  and  on-street  parking.  Cottage  Street  currently 
is  being  widened  and  curbed  and  guttered.  Town  maintained 
streets  have  a  50  foot  right-of-way  while  the  right-of-way 
of  state  highways  generally  is  60  feet.   Some  town  unpaved 
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streets  need  improvement  such  as  --  Phillips,  Cole,  Linden, 
Allison,  Marvin,  and  Stafford. 

Street  grades  and  intersections  in  Fairmont  are  usually 
well  designed,  but  two  acute  angle  intersections  were  found 
at  the  junctions  of  New  Street  with  Walnut  Street  and  Trinity 
Street  with  Main  Street.   The  survey  also  revealed  a  50  foot 
jog  on  Maple  Street.   Jogs  of  less  than  125  feet  should  not 
be  permitted . 

Traffic  control  signs  installed  in  the  future  should 
follow  the  N.  C.  Manual  of  uniform  traffic  control  devices 
for  safety. 

The  heaviest  traffic  volume,  3,550  vehicles  per  24 
hour  day,  is  found  on  N.  C.  41  north  toward  Lumberton. 
South  of  the  town  on  N.  C.  41,  the  average  daily  traffic 
is  1,560  vehicles  per  day.   On  N.  C.  130  east,  average  daily 
traffic  is  1,460  vehicles.   Other  secondary  roads  generally 
carry  less  than  100  vehicles  per  day.   See  Average  24  Hour 
Traffic  Flow  Map. 

In  the  fringe  area,  roads  are  part  of  either  the  state 
major  or  secondary  highway  system.   No  local  maintenance 
is  invo Ived . 

Railroad 


A  spur  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  extends 
eastward  from  Purvis  to  Fairmont.   This  extension  is  laid 
to  the  concrete  pipe  company  where  it  dead  ends.   West 
of  town,  in  the  fringe  area  a  T-type  railroad  turn-a-round 
is  provided. 

Valuable  industrial  land  along  the  railroad  has  been 
used  for  low  income  housing  rather  than  for  industrial 
purposes.   The  presence  of  industrial  uses  in  the  residen- 
tial neighborhood  areas  decrease  property  values,  create 
a  burden  on  utilities  and  the  street  system,  and  cause  an 
inefficient  routing  of  goods,  people,  and  services.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  residents  in  an  industrial 
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district  creates  safety  hazards  for  children  and  many  prob- 
lems for  industrial  firms.   The  zoning  ordinance  should 
prevent  additional  residential  development  and  protect  the 
existing  and  future  industrial  uses  along  the  railroad. 

Miscellaneous  transportation  uses  include  a  cab  stand, 
the  rail  depot,  a  truck  terminal,  and  a  power  sub-station. 

There  is  a  total  of  147.1  acres  of  land  used  for  trans- 
portation purposes  in  Fairmont,  which  is  30.0  percent  of 
all  the  developed  land«   Although  this  percentage  is  lower, 
it  compares  favorably  with  Benson,  Whiteville,  and  Raeford. 

VACANT  AND  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  USE 

More  than  half,  499,7  acres,  of  the  land  in  town  is 
not  developed  for  urban  use.   This  percent  compares  favor- 
ably with  Whiteville  and  Raeford,  however,  Benson's  per- 
centage is  considerably  lower.   Of  the  vacant  land,  336 
acres,  or  34,0  percent  of  all  land  within  the  town  is  usable 
for  future  urban  development.   But  there  is  163  acres  of 
unusable  land  or  16.5  percent  of  the  all  land  within  Fair- 
mont, which  is  unsuited  for  urban  development  because  of 
poor  drainage. 

About  4,500  acres  of  fringe  land  is  suitable  for  urban 
developments  81  percent  of  the  total  fringe  area.   Thus, 
sufficient  land  Is  available  for  future  development.   In 
the  fringe  area,  10.3  percent  of  the  land,  however,  Is  too 
low  for  urban  growth,  596  acres,  and  the  soil  structure 
of  an  additional  197  acres  is  undesirable  for  urban  develop- 
ment served  by  wells  because  it  is  too  porous.   Most  of  the 
usable  land  in  the  fringe  area  is  utilized  either  for  row 
crop  farming  (tobacco)  or  forestry. 
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LAND  USE  PROBLEMS 


The  land  use  problems  of  Fairmont,  re- 
vealed in  this  study,  are  summarized  in  the 
following  discussion: 

1.  Mixed  Land  Uses  -  A  scattering  of 
grocery  stores  in  residential  areas 
creates  a  poor  land  use  relation- 
ship.  No  protection  has  been  given 
to  either  commercial  uses  from  res- 
idential encroachment  or  vice  versa. 
Protection  is  needed  via  the  zoning 
ordinance . 

2.  Wasteful  Land  Use  Practice  -  Valuable 
industrial  land  along  the  railroad 

is  being  consumed  for  residential 
and  social  and  cultural  uses.   This 
type  valuable  space  when  served  by 
utilities  and  highways  should  be 
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preserved  for  industrial  use  by  the  zoning  ordinance. 

3.  Poor  Lot  Platting  Practice  -  Residential  areas 
have  been  divided  into  lots  which  are  too  small. 
Subdivisions  with  small,  odd-shaped  lots  are 
often  blighted  before  they  are  completely  develop- 
ed.  Past  trends  indicate  larger  lots  will  be  more 
in  demand  in  the  future,  making  many  existing 
vacant  lots  obsolete.   Subdivision  regulations 
are  needed  for  minimum  lot  control. 

4.  Inadequate  Street  Layout  -  The  street  system  has 
been  divided  into  a  grid  pattern  with  short  and 

in  some  cases  also  shallow  blocks.   Blocks  created 
by  the  street  pattern  are  too  shallow  in  areas 
occupied  by  nonwhites.   This  creates  additional 
street  mileage  for  Fairmont  to  maintain,  waste- 
fully  consuming  tax  dollars. 

The  present  thoroughfare  system  formed  by 
state  highways  provides  a  good  network  of  radial 
streets  but  no  loop  street  around  Fairmont.   As 
a  result,  most  of  the  traffic  must  travel  through 
the  central  business  district  to  reach  either  end 
of  town,  adding  congestion  to  the  town's  vital 
heart . 

5.  Strip  Development  along  N.  C.  41  and  N.  C.  130  - 
Industrial  and  wholesale  uses  (tobacco  auction 
warehouses)  are  distributed  sparsely  along  these 
highways.   This  type  of  development  if  not  prop- 
erly designed  adds  traffic  hazards  and  reduces 
the  carrying  capacity  of  these  highways. 

6.  Poorly  Drained  Areas  along  Pittman  Mill  Branch 
and  Old  Field  Swamp  have  been  developed  for  res- 
idential use.   Urban  development  in  these  areas 
becomes  blighted,  for  housing  subjected  to 
occasional  flooding  lapses  very  quickly  into 
disrepair.   The  area  subject  to  flooding  should 
be  delineated  accurately  and  either  future  res- 
idential development  prohibited  or  flood  elevations 
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above  maximum  flood  height  be  required. 

7.  Sprawl  -  A  haphazard  development  of  residences 
has  occurred  along  state  highways  and  secondary 
roads.   The  distance  between  developments  is 
often  too  extensive  to  provide  municipal  utilities 
economically.   Therefore,  lots  in  these  areas 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  both  a  septic 
tank  and  a  well  on  the  same  site.   A  minimum  of 
20,000  square  feet  per  lot  should  be  required  by 
the  subdivision  regulations. 

8.  Dilapidated  Housing  -  Concentrations  of  dilapidated 
housing  are  found  in  two  areas  of  town,  Beaufort 
town  and  the  Liberia  Street  area.   Both  of  these 
areas  are  so  blighted  that  complete  clearance  is 
the  only  feasible  method  of  restoring  them  to 
standard  conditions. 

9.  Lack  of  Off-street  Parking  -  Since  off-street 
parking  is  not  located  adjacent  to  commercial  and 
Industrial  establishments,  on-street  parking  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  establishments  has  resulted. 
This  reduces  traffic  flow  and  creates  traffic  haz- 
ards.  In  some  cases,  lack  of  off-street  parking 
has  also  reduced  the  volume  of  business  conducted 
by  establishments.   The  provision  of  sufficient 
off-street  parking  by  each  newly  constructed 
establishment  should  be  required  by  the  zoning 
ordinance . 

10.  Deteriorating  Central  Business  District  -  The 
central  business  district  has  a  general  appearance 
of  deterioration.   There  is  also  a  lack  of  off- 
street  parking  and  store  front  uniformity  in  the 
downtown  area.   A  Central  Business  District  Study 
is  needed. 

11.  Lack  of  Necessary  Uses  -  Sufficient  space  is  not 
available  for  recreation  on  school  grounds,  at 
parks,  etc. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

In  1899,  one  section  (640  acres)  of  land 
was  incorporated  as  Ashpole.   Later  the  town's 
name  was  changed  to  Fairmont.   Since  that  time, 
the  area  within  the  corporate  limits  has  in- 
creased by  over  50  percent.   Early  develop- 
ment in  Fairmont  occurred  to  the  north,  along 
the  railroad  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail- 
road depot.   During  the  past  20  years  much  of 
the  development,  particularly  residential, 
has  been  to  the  south  of  Pittman  Mill  Branch. 
Concentrations  of  low  income  housing  to  the 
north  and  east  have  obstructed  higher  incomes 
residential  in  this  direction,  for  the  latter 
segregates  to  protect  property  values,  social 
customs,  etc.   New  and  old  highway  commercial 
uses  have  located  or  relocated  on  Walnut 
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Street  which  now  carries  the  greatest  traffic  volumes, 
while  new  and  old  tobacco  auction  warehouses  have  been 
built  or  relocated  along  state  highways  outside  the 
central  business  district. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  affected  the  present 
land  use  pattern  is  drainage.   Along  the  broad  drain- 
age channels  of  Pittman  Mill  Branch  and  Old  Field  Swamp, 
a  strip  approximately  800  feet  wide  is  subject  to  flood- 
ing.  Old  Field  Swamp  also  has  been  a  deterrant  to  de- 
velopment to  the  east  because  of  low,  poorly  drained 
land  . 

Soils  of  the  area  have  had  little  influence  on  the 
existing  land  use  pattern,  except  those  with  poor  drain- 
age, generally  located  in  the  drainage  channels  mentioned 
above.   Sandy  soils  of  the  area  limit  urban  development 
only  if  both  a  well  and  septic  tank  is  required  on  the 
same  site. 

Fairmont  obtains  its  municipal  water  from  one  well. 
Although  the  town  has  two  other  wells  which  have  ex- 
cessive iron  and  manganese  contents,  the  well  currently 
used  yields  water  of  good  quality.   Distribution  lines 
serve  all  of  the  developed  land  within  town  and  most 
of  the  land  located  within  the  corporate  limits.   The 
location  of  these  lines  has  concentrated  development  to 
some  extent . 

When  the  current  sewer  line  extension  program  is 
completed,  all  of  the  developed  area  within  the  town  will 
be  served  by  municipal  sewerage.   Most  of  Fairmont  can 
be  served  by  a  gravity  flow  collection  system  with  only 
one  small  area  to  the  north  requiring  the  construction 
of  a  lift  station.   The  fact  that  this  area  cannot  be 
served  by  a  gravity  flow  system,  unless  long  collection 
lines  are  installed,  deterred  development  in  that  direction. 

The  climate  has  affected  the  land  development  pattern 
because  heavy  rains  flood  the  broad  drainage  channels  along 


Pittman  Mill  Branch  and  Old  Field  Swamp.   In  addition  to 
rainfall,  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  influenced  the 
land  development  pattern.   Most  of  the  year,  the  wind 
comes  from  the  southwest.   Therefore,  the  most  desirable 
industrial  location  in  the  town  is  in  the  northeast  quad- 
rant, for  any  smoke  or  odor  etc.  is  blown  away  from  Fair- 
mont.  The  majority  of  existing  industries  are  located  in 
this  area. 

State  highway  and  secondary  road  locations  have 
stimulated  development  in  many  areas  of  town  and  land 
ownership  has  also  influenced  the  present  development 
pattern.   The  more  accessible,  cheaper  land  has  developed 
first. 

Most  land  in  Fairmont  is  utilized  for  residential 
purposes.   New  subdivisions  in  Fairmont  including  Fisher 
Park  and  Hayes  Pond  which  have  developed  a  few  blocks  at 
a  time,  but  lots  are  of  ample  size  and  development  has 
occurred  rapidly.   Filling  in  small  lots  in  older  res- 
idential areas  has  taken  place  more  slowly.   Residential 
lots  are  too  small  in  the  Beaufort  town  and  the  Liberia 
Street  section.   Moreover,  both  of  these  areas  are  blight- 
ed and  the  small  lots  contribute  to  their  blighted  condition 

Housing  in  the  corporate  limits  is  generally  in  a 
sound  condition  and  is  located  in  attractive  residential 
areas.   Deteriorating  and  dilapidated  housing  include  about 
one-third  of  the  total  and  is  located  for  the  most  part  in 
Beaufort  town  and  the  Liberia  Street  area  mentioned  above. 

Retail  trade  in  town  is  largely  of  two  types,  central 
business  district  and  highway  oriented  commercial.   Both 
of  these  districts  need  off-street  parking  and  a  general 
clean-up,  fix-up  campaign. 

Social  and  cultural  uses  in  the  community  are  general- 
ly ample,  but  school  sites  are  small  and  parks  are  lacking. 

Wholesale  trade  and  industry  includes  tobacco  auction 
warehouses  which  are  the  second  largest  user  of  land. 
Tobacco  auction  warehouses  were  formerly  concentrated  near 


the  central  business  district,  but  they  have  relocated 
on  the  outskirts  of  town  where  larger  sites  are  avail- 
able and  traffic  circulates  more  freely. 

Transportation  land  use  in  the  town  includes  23 
miles  of  streets  and  highways,  with  16  miles  town  main- 
tained.  Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  but  lack  curb  and 
gutter  drainage.   A  poor  street  design  practice  of  the 
past  has  been  the  development  of  short  blocks  which 
create  additional  miles  of  streets  for  the  town  to  main- 
tain. 

Most  of  the  vacant  land  in  the  town  and  fringe  area 
is  suitable  for  urban  development  except  for  several  areas 
which  floods. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In  Fairmont  the  most  suitable  areas  for 
expansion  of  urban  development  Is  to  the 
west;  to  the  south  of  SR  2453  sewage  lift 
stations  would  be  required  to  provide 
municipal  sewerage  servicej  to  the  east 
lies  Old  Field  Swamp  and  dilapidated 
housing  which  forms  a  barrier  to  develop- 
ment) and  to  the  north  is  a  small  con- 
centration of  dilapidated  housing  and  a 
broad  drainage  channel. 

The  most  unsuitab  le  area  for  urban  de- 
development  is:   south  of  SR  2453,  where 
lift  stations  would  be  required  to  provide 
municipal  sewage,  and  in  the  areas  subject 
to  flooding  along  Old  Field  Swamp  and 
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Pittman  Mill  Branch. 

3.  Areas  which  are  served  by  municipal  sewerage  service 
and  municipal  water  service  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  first . 

4.  Industrial  uses  that  produce  unpleasant  noise,  smoke 
and  odor  should  be  located  to  the  northeas  t  side  of 
town  so  that  the  prevailing  winds  carry  these  ob- 
jectionable traits  away  from  urban  areas. 

5.  Industrial  sites  which  are  served  with  municipal 
sewerage  and  water  and  are  easily  accessible  to  rail 
and  highway  facilities  should  be  preserved  via  the 
zoning  ordinance. 

6.  Retail  trade  and  service  establishments,  except  for 
highway  oriented  business  uses,  should  be  loca  t ed  in 
the  Central  Business  District. 

7.  Tobacco  warehouses  and  wholesale  trade  establishments 
should  be  located  outside  the  Central  Business  District 


on  major  highways  or  adjacent  to  the  railroad  so  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  and  to  prevent  traffic  con- 
gest ion . 

Social  and  cultural  uses  should  be  located  convenient 
to  the  population  they  are  to  serve.   Park  site  for 
example  should  be  centrally  located  to  the  population, 
Abutting  land  uses  should  be  compa t ib le . i f  this  is 
not  poss ib le, buf f er  requirements  should  be  added  to 
the  zoning  ordinance. 
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PART  II 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  first  part  of  this  report  the 
physical  conditions  that  affect  land  develop- 
ment in  Fairmont  were  discussed.   The  primary 
purpose  of  the  preceding  portion  was  to  de- 
lineate the  major  physical  factors  that  will 
influence  for  good  or  bad  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  community  over  the  next 
twenty  years . 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  a  Land 
Development  Plan  for  Fairmont  is  presented 
and  discussed.   The  plan  represents  the  town 
planning  board's  views  and  ideas  on  how  the 
town  should  develop  over  the  next  twenty 
years  . 

It  will  take  more  than  a  casual  desire, 
however,  to  propagate  orderly  development  and 
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to  follow  the  plan.   The  town's  governing  authority 
will  need  to  adopt  the  revised  zoning  ordinance  and  map 
to  insure  that  the  various  areas  are  set  aside  for  a 
specific  purpose  and  that  development  in  these  areas 
meets  desirable  minimum  standards. 

Ample  space  is  provided  on  the  Land  Development 
Plan  for  both  public  and  private  development.   Proposed 
locations  for  governmental  uses  and  areas  suitable  for 
residences,  businesses,  and  industries  are  indicated. 
The  additional  acreages  needed  for  various  purposes  are 
shown  in  Appendix,  Table  6. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

In  the  following  section  the  major 
objectives  of  the  Land  Development  Plan  are 
outlined.   Following  this  the  major  features 
of  the  plan  are  discussed  separately  in  order 
that  the  Land  Development  Plan  in  its  entire- 
ty might  be  better  understood. 

The  plan  takes  cognizant  of  the  town's 
past  history  of  development  and  the  factors 
that  influenced  this  development  pattern  re- 
vealed in  the  first  part  of  this  report.   The 
plan  will  also  be  affected  by  such  factors 
as   increases  in  the  population  that  may  take 
place  in  the  future.   Past  population  trends 
and  projections  for  the  corporate  limits  of 
Fairmont  and  the  Fairmont  Planning  Area 
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(extends  for  one  mile  from  the  corporate  limits  in  all 
directions)  are  included  in  the  listing  below.   An 
increase  of  300  people  in  the  Fairmont  Planning  Area  is 
expected  by  1985.   For  a  more  detail  discussion  of  the 
population  see  the  Fairmont  Population  and  Economy 
Study. 


1950  -    1985  Population  Trends  & 
Projections  for  Fairmont  &  Fairmont 
Planning  Area 

19  50-^   1960-^   1970-^   1980-^   198  5-^ 

Fairmont  2319     2286     2700     3100     3400 

(corporate  limit) 

Fairmont  Planning      —      4002-'^   4120     4250     4300 
Area 


-'  U,  S.  Census  of  Population,  1960. 

—  Computed  from  1965  House  Count  by  the  Division  of  Com- 
munity Planning  -  includes  66  percent  of  Fairmont 
township  population. 

—  Projections  by  Division  of  Community  Planning. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

1.  Encourage  compact  development  which  can  be 
served  by  utilities  at  minimum  cost  to  the 
town  (local  taxpayers). 

2.  Promote  economic  development  by  preserving  and 
protecting  Industrial  and  commercial  sites. 

3.  Encourage  the  growth  of  commerce  and  industry  in 
Fairmont  by  creating  a  more  orderly,  efficient 
arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  servicei 

4.  Coordinate  thoroughfares  and  land  uses  for  better 
clrcu la  tion. 
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5.  Locate  large  traffic  generators  on  major  thorough- 
fares. 

6.  Coordinate  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town 
with  adjoining  towns  and  cities. 

7.  Discourage  if  not  prohibit  the  development  of 
urban-type  land  uses  in  areas  subject  to  flooding. 

8.  Curb  the  misuse  of  land,  for  example,  incompatible 
land  use  relationships. 

9.  Locate  primary  business  uses  (department  stores, 
variety  stores,  etc.)  in  the  central  business 
district . 

10.  Improve  the  appearance  of  the  central  business 
dis  trict . 

11.  Apply  the  following  three  main  points  of  the 
Neighborhood  Unit  planning  concept  to  Fairmont. 

a.  Locate  elementary  schools  centrally  within 
convenient  distance  of  every  house  in  the 
community,  usually  approximately  one-half 
mi  le  . 

b.  Locate  neighborhood  parks  centrally  in  the 
community  within  convenient  distance  of 
every  house  in  the  community,  usually  approx- 
imately one-half  mile. 

c.  Design  the  internal  street  system  in  res- 
idential development  to  discourage  through 
traffic. 

12.  Protect  and  enhance  the  community's  aesthetic 
values  and  establish  a  more  desirable  and  possibly 
unique  character  for  the  town. 

13.  Provide  adequate  amounts  of  land  for  community 
facilities  near  the  geographic  center  of  the  area 
to  be  served. 
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RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  January,  1965,  a  land  use  survey  was  made  of  the 
Fairmont  Planning  Area.   A  total  of  1,19  6  dwellings-   were 
counted  within  this  area.   Of  this  total  754  were  within 
the  incorporated  area  and  442  in  the  one  mile  fringe  area. 
Very  little  increase  in  population  is  expected  in  the 
Planning  Area  within  the  next  twenty  years.   In  terms  of 
dwellings,  most  of  the  new  construction  that  takes  place 
in  the  Planning  Area  will  probably  be  to  replace  some  of 
the  more  than  385  units  now  classified  as  either  deteri- 
orating or  dilapidated.   (Table  13  below). 

Table  13 

RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE 
FAIRMONT  PLANNING  AREA 

1965  1985 


Number 

of 

Additional 

Numb  er 

of 

Percent  of 

Additional 

Acres  for 

Dwelling  , 

all  Dwelling 

Dwellin 

"y 

Residential 

Units 

^ 

Units 

Units 

Purposes 

Single-family 

1159 

96.9 

89 

30.5 

Two-family 

17 

2.8 

2 

1.0 

Multi-family 

1 

.3 

_1 

.5 

1196 

100.0 

92 

32.0 

—  Survey  made  January  1965,  by  the  Division  of  Community 
Planning . 

—  Does  not  include  replacing  or  rehabilitating  385  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  Planning  Area  now  classified  as  deteri- 
orating or  dilapidated. 


Recommended  as  desirable  sites  for  building  new  housing 
are  the  vacant  lots  in  the  residential  areas  indicated  on 
the  plan  that  already  are  served  by  municipal  utilities. 
Prime  lots  for  adding  new  housing  are  also  available  in 
new  subdivisions  being  developed  in  the  southern  part  of 


—   Housing  unit  for  one  family. 
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town.   To  the  south  and  west  of  the  corporate  limits  are 
prime  vacant  areas  suitable  for  developing  new  subdivisions. 
This  land  is  level,  well-drained,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
municipal  utilities. 

Planning  Objectives  for  Residential  Areas 

1.  Prevent  incompatible  mixtures  of  land  use  that 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  residences. 

2.  Coordinate  proposed  streets  in  new  subdivisions 
with  existing  streets  and  with  the  Fairmont 
Thoroughfare  Plan. 

3.  Design  the  street  system  so  that  major  thorough- 
fares do  not  create  an  adverse  effect  in  res- 
idential areas. 

4.  Provide  a  variable  residential  street  system 
with  long  blocks,  loop  streets,  and  cul-de-sacs. 

5.  Provide  adequate  lot  width  and  depth  (at  least 
60  to  75  feet  wide  and  100  to  150  feet  deep). 

6.  Provide  in  residential  areas  adequate  amounts  of 
land  for  social  and  cultural  uses. 

7.  Utilize  rolling  terrain  for  residential  purposes 
but  prohibit  residents  in  areas  subject  to  flood. 

In  addition  to  these  objectives  for  residential  de- 
velopment, lot  sizes  should  vary  with  the  availability  of 
municipal  utilities.   Residential  lots  that  are  served 
with  municipal  water  and  sewerage  should  include  a  minimum 
of  6,000  square  feet.   Lots  which  are  not  served  with  munic- 
ipal  sewers  should  include  a  minimum  of  15,000  square  feet. 
Lots  which  are  not  served  with  municipal  water  or  sewers 
should  Include  a  minimum  of  20,000  square  feet. 

The  town  should  adopt  a  policy  to  encourage  residen- 
tial development  close  in  and  in  easily  serviceable  areas 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  fringe 
areas  which  would  be  more  costly  in  terms  of  town  service 


Plan  of  Action  for  Improving  Residential  Areas 

1.  Enforce  the  subdivision  regulations  which  provides 
for  the  proper  plotting  of  lots. 

2.  Adopt  a  revised  zoning  ordinance  to  prevent  incompa- 
tible land  use  relationships  from  developing. 

3.  Enforce  the  minimum  housing  ordinance  to  hasten 
the  removal  of  dilapidated  housing. 

4.  Encourage  developers  to  use  restrictive  covenants. 
It  is  possible  for  the  developer  to  regulate  the 
quality  of  buildings  by  private  restrictive  cove- 
nants or  architectural  controls  imposed  when  the 
land  Is  sold. 

5.  Several  urban  renewal  projects  are  recommended 
to  reclaim  land  now  occupied  by  dilapidated 
struc  tures . 

6.  A  neighborhood  analysis  study  is  recommended 
to  identify  in  more  detail  the  more  blighted 
areas  and  include  more  detailed  recommendations 
for  eliminating  blighting  influences. 

7.  Discourage  through  traffic  in  residential  areas 
by  implementing  the  Thoroughfare  Plan. 

8.  Adopt  a  city-wide  street  tree  planting  and  trim- 
ming po  1  icy . 

9.  Annual  "City  Beautiful"  campaigns  such  as  clean- 
up, fix-up  contests  with  prizes  awarded  and 
favorable  publicity  to  the  winners  are  recommend- 
ed.  There  are  national  campaigns  of  this  sort 
which  are  helpful  in  creating  civic  pride  in  the 
communi  ty . 

10.   A  garden  club  "Yard  of  the  Month"  contest  is 
recommended  to  help  improve  the  appearance  of 
property . 
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COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  (RETAIL  TRADE  AND  SERVICE) 

There  are  existing  25.9  acres  of  land  in  commercial 
use  in  the  Fairmont  Planning  Area*   By  1985,  an  additional 
12  net  acres  of  commercial  land  will  be  needed  based  on 
the  history  of  past  development.   In  addition  to  the  land 
in  commercial  use,  there  should  also  be  sufficient  land 
zoned  to  make  allowance  for  land  which  will  not  develop 
because  of  speculative  values  and  unavailable  sites.   On 
the  development  plan,  approximately  44  additional  acres 
have  been  set  aside  for  future  commercial  needs. 

The  commercial  or  business  land  use  pattern  of  Fair- 
mont will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  following  commercial 
areas . 

Neighborhood  Business  Land  Use 

Small  business  uses  are  needed  in  residential  areas 
to  provide  for  personal  day-to-day  needs  such  as  groceries. 
Three  such  areas  are  proposed  on  the  Development  Plan,  one 
on  Cottage  Street,  one  on  Leesville  Road,  and  the  other 
north  of  Rosenwald  School. 

Objectives  of  Neighborhood  Business  Area 

1.  Establish  a  small  business  area  in  residential 
sections  in  a  compatible  manner  so  that  business 
uses  will  not  be  detrimental  to  adjacent  existing 
and  proposed  residential  development. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  neighborhood  business  areas. 

a.  Create  a  pleasant  shopping  atmosphere  with 
only  neighborhood  business  uses  (such  as  food 
stores,  drug  stores,  filling  stations,  etc.) 

b.  Permit  neighborhood  business  uses  only  in 
areas  served  by  municipal  water  and  sewers. 

c.  Set  back  neighborhood  business  shops  from 
public  rights-of-way  to  blend  in  with  ad- 
jacent residential  structures. 
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d.  Require  buffers  when  neighborhood  businesses 
abut   residential  uses. 

e.  Provide  sufficient  off-street  parking  and  un- 
loading  space  with  properly  marked  entrances 
and  exits. 


Shopping  Center  Business  Land  Use 

Although  no  planned  shopping  center  is  located  in 
Fairmont,  within  the  twenty  year  planning  period  such 
facility  will  probably  be  developed;  therefore,  it  is 
far  better  to  make  provision  for  guiding  shopping  center 
development  than  to  permit  a  shopping  center  to  locate  in 
the  planning  area,  without  proper  control  over  the  location 
or  the  type  of  development. 

Objectives  of  Shopping  Center  Area 

1.  Establish  a  pleasant  shopping  atmosphere  in  small 
shopping  centers  where  the  business  uses  would 
not  be  incompatible  with  existing  and  proposed 
adjacent  residential  development. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  a  shopping  center. 

a.  Provide  a  compatible  land  use  relationship, 
(only  neighborhood  business  uses  should  be 
included  -  food  store,  drug  store,  service 
station,  etc.  where  day— to-day  needs  are 
purchased) . 

b.  Permit  neighborhood  shopping  centers  only 

in  areas  served  by  municipal  water  and  sewers. 

c.  Locate  this  area  convenient  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  trade  area.   A  minimum  site  of 
two  acres  located  on  one  or  two  thoroughfares 
would  be  required. 

d.  Set  back  shopping  center  from  public  rights- 
of-way  and  from  side  and  rear  lot  lines. 
Landscape  set  backs  to  blend  shopping  center 
in  with  adjacent  residential  development. 
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e.  On-site  parking  would  be  provided  within 
400  feet  of  stores.   Provide  the  proper 
location  for  driveway  entrances  and  exits 
to  the  shopping  center. 

f.  Separate  service  facilities  and  customer 
cir culat  ion . 


Highway  Service  Business  Land  Use 

Highway  service  land  use  in  Fairmont  provides  for 
the  needs  of  through  traffic  as  well  as  local  traffic. 
Example  of  existing  highway  service  business  uses  include 
service  stations,  drive-in  restaurants,  etc. 

Uncontrolled  development  of  highway  service  business 
uses  along  N.  C.  41  are  reducing  the  traffic-carrying 
capacity  of  this  street  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  major 
thoroughfare.   With  proper  controls  over  approaches,  curb- 
cuts  and  requirements  for  off-street  parking  and  unloading, 
highway  service  development  on  this  street  could  be  con- 
trolled so  that  the  street  can  continue  to  function  as  a 
major  thoroughfare. 


Objectives  of  Highway  Service  A 


1. 


Establish  highway  service  areas  where  the  business 
uses  would  not  be  incompatible  with  existing  and 
proposed  adjacent  residential  development. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  highway  service  areas. 

a.  Include  both  local  and  tourist  highway 
service  uses. 

b.  Set  back  highway  service  uses  from  public 
rights-of-way,  and  from  side  and  rear  lot 
lines.   Landscape  set  backs  to  blend  highway 
service  in  with  adjacent  residential  develop- 
ment . 

c.  Provide  sufficient  off-street  parking  and 
unloading  space  with  properly  marked  entrances 
and  exits.   (Excess  curb-cuts  should  not  be 
permitted . ) 
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Central  Business  Land  Use 

The  Fairmont  Central  Business  District  is  the  focal 
point  of  highways  in  the  area.   It  includes  trade  generators 
that  attract  people  from  many  miles  (department  stores, 
variety  stores,  town  hall,  etc.).   The  business  district 
now  extends  along  both  sides  of  Main  Street  from  Church 
Street  on  the  south  to  the  railroad  on  the  north.   To 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  tobacco  warehouses.   To  the  west 
it  extends  out  lona  and  Thompson  Streets  toward  the  Fair- 
mont High  School. 

Some  business  district  expansion  has  taken  place  on 
lona  and  Thompson  Streets.   New  development  is  also  taking 
place  in  the  hotel  block  facing  Main  Street  where  an  off- 
street  parking  area  was  recently  paved.   A  number  of  new 
buildings  have  been  added  in  the  central  business  district: 
the  post  office  and  bank,  for  example.   Other  buildings 
have  recently  been  renovated,  such  as  Pope's  Department 
Store.   Many  central  business  district  buildings,  however, 
have  a  dingy,  unkept  appearance.   Sidewalks  are  cracked 
and  in  need  of  repair. 

A  compact  central  business  district  is  recommended, 
oriented  with  convenience  for  pedestrians.   Some  central 
business  district  expansion  to  the  south  and  west  is  recom- 
mended on  the  Land  Development  Plan.   (A  more  detailed 
study  of  the  central  business  district  is  needed  to  analyze 
the  problems  and  to  recommend  methods  of  correcting  them.) 

Adjacent  to  the  central  business  district  office  and 
institutional  land  use  is  set  aside  for  conducting  services 
rendered  by  physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  etc.   The  follow- 
ing three  areas  are  shown  on  the  development  plan:   (1)  south 
of  the  central  business  district  and  the  town  hall;  (2)  west 
of  the  central  business  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairmont 
High  School}  and  (3)  north  of  the  central  business  district 
on  North  Main  Street. 
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The  office  and  institutional  use  serves  as  a  buffer 
area  between  residential  uses  and  the  central  business 
district.   The  office  and  institutional  uses  will  probably 
be  displaced  gradually  by  commercial  activities  as  the 
central  business  district  expands  outward.   The  QSes  of 
this  area  should  be  limited  to  office,  institutional  and 
residential  uses. 


Objectives  of  Central  Business  Area 

1.  Develop  a  pleasant  shopping  atmosphere  with  foot 
traffic  separated  from  vehicular  traffic  as  much 
as  possible.   Service  access  to  stores  should  be 
separated  from  customer  circulation  for  safety 
and  convenience. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  the  central  business 
district . 

a.  Include  within  the  central  business  district 
pedestrian-oriented  land  use.   Uses  that  re- 
quire  curb  cuts  should  be  prohibited.   Prime 
generators,  such  as  department  stores,  variety 
stores,  and  clothing  stores,  should  not  be 
permitted  in  any  other  business  areas. 

b.  Implement  the  thoroughfare  plan  which  in- 
cludes a  central  business  district  loop 
street  system. 

c.  Utilize  ramps  and  well-designed  steps  to 
overcome  the  grade  problem  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Street. 

d.  Provide  parking  to  the  rear  of  existing 
central  business  district  buildings.   Im- 
prove the  appearance  of  rear  entrances  to 
stores. 

e.  The  outward  appearance  of  shops  in  the 
central  business  district  should  be  im- 
proved by  use  of  sun  screens,  painting,  etc. 

f.  The  placement  and  size  of  exterior  central 
business  district  signs  should  be  controlled 
by  the  zoning  ordinance.   Only  small  signs 
should  be  permitted  at  90  degree  angles  to 
buildings.   All  other  signs  should  be  placed 
flat  against  the  building. 
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General  Business  Land  Use 

General  business  land  use  is  set  aside  for  commercial 
uses  which  require  curb  cuts,  large  open  areas,  and  ware- 
housing space.   This  type  area  is  found  extending  north 
of  the  central  business  district  along  New  Street  and 
along  Walnut  Street.   Included  in  this  area  are  the 
following  uses:   building  supply,  mobile  homes  sales, 
and  auto  sales  and  repair,  etc. 

Objectives  of  the  General  Business  Area 

1.  Establish  a  convenient  general  business  area 
located  adjacent  to  the  central  business  district 
and  along  major  thoroughfare  which  are  able  to 
handle  the  traffic  this  use  generates. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  the  general  business  area: 

a.  Develop  the  most  compatible  land  use  relation- 
ship possib  le . 

b.  Permit  general  business  land  use  only  in  areas 
served  by  municipal  water  and  sewers. 

c.  Require  adequate  amounts  of  off-street  parking 
and  unloading  space  be  provided  with  properly 
marked  entrance  and  exit  drives  (excess  curb 
cuts  should  be  prohibited). 

SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

This  land  use  classification  includes  schools,  parks, 
cemeteries,  churches  and  the  library.   (See  Table  14) 

The  treatment  of  community  facility  needs  is  somewhat 
general  in  this  report.   A  more  detailed  analysis  on  build- 
ing space,  utility  extension,  etc.  will  be  undertaken  in 
a  community  facility  study. 

Most  social  and  cultural  land  uses  are  generally 
compatible  with  residential  development  and  are  therefore 
permitted  in  residential  areas.   Social  and  cultural  sites 
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used  for  public  purposes  should  be  purchased  in  advance 
of  development,  however,  to  economize  on  municipal 
expenditures.   Therefore,  school,  park  and  library  sites 
are  shown  on  the  Land  Development  Plan  so  that  they  may 
be  purchased  in  advance  of  more  intense  development. 

S  choo Is 

School  sites  are  not  adequate  at  either  the  Rosenwald 
or  the  Fairmont  School.   Additional  space  is  needed  at 
both  sites.   Guidelines  of  space  needs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Elementary  school  sites  should  include  a  minimum 
area  of  five  acres  with  an  additional  acre  for 
each  100  pupils  (_e.£.  ,  500  students,  10  acres). 

2.  High  schools  should  include  a  minimum  site  of 
10  acres  plus  one  acre  for  each  100  pupils. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-six  acres  of  additional  school 
land  is  recommended  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Fairmont  and  Rosenwald  Schools.   This  amount  of  vacant 
space  is  located  between  the  Fairmont  and  Rosenwald  school 
sites.   The  additional  land  should  be  used  also  for  both 
park  and  school  uses. 


Parks 


Parks  facilities  available  to  Fairmont  citizens 
Include:   a  small  downtown  park  located  across  from  the 
hotel  on  Main  Street,  the  Rosenwald  and  Fairmont  school 
sites  (total  of  27  acres);  a  recreation  building  and 
swimming  pool  on  Taylor  Street;  and  a  private  31-acre 
golf  course  on  SR  2296.   In  addition  to  the  above,  a 
building  used  for  scouting  activities  is  located  on 
Powell  Street  and  several  of  the  churches  provide  some 
recreation  facilities. 

Community  Park  &  Community  Center  -  recommended  on 
the  Land  Development  Plan  for  both  park  and  school  use 
is  a  twenty-six  acre  site  located  adjacent  to  the  Fair- 
mont school.   This  site  should  be  developed  for  both 
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passive  and  active  recreation  for  the  school  and  adult 
population  of  Fairmont.   A  community  center  building  is 
recommended  for  this  site.   Guide  lines  for  developing 
this  proposed  park  are  as  follows: 

1.  Include  facilities  for  all  age  groups,  pre- 
school children,  elementary  age  children, 
youth,  and  more  active  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  older  people  of  the  community. 

2.  Develop  the  park  as  follows: 

a.  To  serve  the  pre-school  and  elementary 
aged  population,  provide  a: 

(1)  A  pre-school  children's  area  in- 
cluding a  spray  pool  and  apparatus 
area  . 

(2)  Surfaced  court  games  area,  concrete 
area  for  skating,  dancing,  tennis, 
badminton,  basketball,  volleyball, 
shuf f  leboard ,  paddle  tennis,  and  hand- 
ball. 

(3)  Field  games  area  for  group  games. 

b.  To  serve  the  youth  and  more  active  segment 
of  the  population,  provide: 

(1)  Court  games  area. 

(2)  Open  field  for  sports. 

c.  To  serve  older  people,  provide: 

(1)   Family  picnic  and  barbecue  area, 

nature  study  area,  and  quiet  area. 

d.  Provide  hobby  landscaped  perimeter  buffer 
strip . 

e.  Provide  drinking  fountains  and  restrooms 
(ideally  included  in  either  school  build- 
ing or  Community  Center  building). 

f.  Provide  a  Community  Center  building,  in- 
c lud  ing : 

(1)   Assembly  hall  with  stage. 
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(.2)       Arts  and  crafts  and  meeting  rooms. 

(3)  Special  meeting  rooms  for  teenagers 
and  senior  citizens, 

(4)  Kitchen  and  snack  bar,  office  and  stor- 
age rooms. 

Flood  Way  Park  =  It  is  proposed  that  the  community 
purchase  about  twenty-five  acres  to  serve  a  dual  function 
as  both  a  park  and  as  a  drainage  easement.   This  park 
should  be  located  in  the  flood  plain  north  of  Leesville 
Road.   It  should  be  developed  with  trails  and  picnic 
faci lit  i  es  . 

The  Corp  of  Engineers  is  currently  undertaking  a 
drainage  improvement  and  flood  control  study  for  Old 
Field  Swamp,   It  is  anticipated  channel  improvement  will 
reduce  the  area  subject  to  flooding,  permitting  more  in- 
tensive use  of  some  of  the  land  along  Old  Field  Swamp, 
(Some  of  the  drainage  channel^  however,  with  need  to  be 
reserved  for  flooding  periods.)   Since  this  land,  which 
would  flood  occa 8 iona  1  ly J  would  have  limited  use,  perhaps 
the  property  owners  would  agree  to  permit  development  of 
hiking,  biking, and  horseback  trails^  and  scenic  easements 
in  the  areas  subject  to  flooding. 

Parkway  =  Parkways  development  is  recommended  along 
thoroughfares  that  abut  Old  Field  Swamp.   Many  communities 
have  made  drainage  channels  attractive  features  in  the 
community.   It  is  proposed  that  areas  subject  to  flooding 
remain  as  open  spaces  in  the  community,  permitting  peak 
flow  of  water  through  low  areas  without  causing  damage. 

Ornamental  Park  -  The  Ornamental  Park  on  Main  Street 
should  be  further  developed  with  walkways,  benches,  and 
landscaping  treatment.   This  park  could  provide  an 
attractive  downtown  rest  area. 

Cemeteries 


There  is  one  public  cemetery  located  in  the  corporate 
limits  of  Fairmont  on  Main  Streets      Two  public  cemeteries 
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are  located  outside  the  corporate  limits  (on  N.  C.  130 
east  of  Fairmont  and  on  SR  2433  north  of  Fairmont). 
Ample  space  is  provided  at  the  two  cemetery  sites  out- 
side the  corporate  limits  for  anticipated  needs  during 
the  20-year  planning  period.   The  cemetery  within  the 
corporate  limits  is  completely  filled.   Landscaping  and 
other  improvements  are  needed  at  both  sites,  particularly 
at  the  town  cemetery  on  N.  C.  130  east  of  Fairmont  where 
a  number  of  industrial  uses  are  located  adjacent  to  and 
across  N.  C.  130  from  this  cemetery.   Buffer  screening 
is  needed  around  the  cemetery  so  the  adjacent  industrial 
uses  cannot  be  seen  from  within  the  cemetery. 

Library 

The  Fairmont  library  is  located  in  a  building  on 
Main  Street  (a  leased  facility).   A  permanent  public 
library  building  is  needed.   It  is  recommended  a  new 
library  building  be  constructed  on  the  site  adjacent  to 
the  present  town  hall. 

Golf  Cour s  e 

The  Fairmont  golf  course  (nine  holes)  is  located  on 
SR  2296.   The  site  includes  approximately  thirty-one  acres. 
The  course  is  well-located  and  so  popular  with  Fairmont 
citizens  that  an  additional  nine  holes  will  be  needed  soon. 

Golf  courses  attract  residential  development.   They 
should  therefore  be  located  as  to  attract  development  to 
the  most  desirable  areas.   The  vicinity  of  the  present 
golf  course  is  one  of  the  prime  areas  for  residential 
expansion.   This  is  therefore  a  good  location  for  the  golf 
course  expansion. 


Churches,  Institutions,  and  Miscellaneous  Sites 

Existing  social  and  cultural  uses  of  the  above  type 
are  shown  on  the  Land  Development  Plan.   However,  pro- 
jecting land  use  needs  for  church  and  institutional  sites 
is  difficult  because  of  the  many  variables  involved.   The 
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plan  does  not  therefore  show  specific  locations  for 
future  sites.   These  social  and  cultural  uses  general- 
ly should  however  be  located  on  a  major  or  minor 
thoroughf a  re . 

Existing  churches  are  well  distributed  throughout 
Fairmont,  but  many  lack  sufficient  off-street  parking. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  building  permit  applications 
for  new  churches  and  similar  uses,  such  as  clubs,  lodges, 
or  fraternal  organizations,  be  checked  to  ensure  that 
they  are  located  on  streets  which  can  handle  the  traffic 
they  generate  and  that  sufficient  off-street  parking  is 
provided  in  connection  with  the  proposed  buildings  or 
expansion  of  existing  buildings.   Dual  use  of  commercial 
parking  facilities  by  churches  and  commercial  uses  can 
be  utilized  whenever  possible. 

GOVERNMENTAL 

Town  Hall,  Police  Station,  Jail,  and  Fire  Station 

The  town  hall  and  fire  station  occupy  a  two  story 
block  building  located  on  Cottage  Street.   Very  few  off- 
street  parking  spaces  are  provided  adjacent  to  the  Town 
Hall.   The  town  police  station  is  located  in  a  leased 
facility  on  Center  Street. 

Within  the  twenty-year  planning  period,  a  new 
municipal  building  Is  proposed,  to  be  located  adjacent 
to  the  existing  City  Hall  and  city-owned  hotel.   The 
municipal  building  should  include  the  Town  Hall,  police 
station,  jail,  library,  and  court  room.   The  present 
Town  Hall  could  then  be  converted  in  its  entirety  to  a 
fire  station. 

A  municipal  building  is  considered  essential  to 
the  efficient  and  economical  functioning  of  interrelated 
Governmental  operations.   It  also  serves  as  a  convenience 
to  the  public  who  must  transact  business  with  one  or  all 
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Table  14 

ANALYSIS 

OF 

FAIRMONT  PLANNING 

AREA 

COMMUNITY 

FACILITY  NEEDS  TO 

1985 

(SOCIAL, 

CULTURAL  &  GOVERNMENTAL  USES) 

No.  of  Units 

Acres 

Public  Use 

Existing   Needed 

Existing 

Needed 

Tot 

Schools 

E lementary 

2 

27.4 

15.0 

25 

High 

2 

11.4 

28 

Parks 


Park  -  With  Community 
Center  2 


£/ 


Pool  &  Recreation 

Center  1  —  .6 

Floodway  —        1  —      25.0 

Ornamental  1  —  .4 

Governmental-Municipal 

Town  Hall  &  Fire  Station  1        -^  .4        .6 

d/ 


1 

b/ 

1^/ 

1/ 

1^/ 

ll 

1 

„ 

1 

— 

3 

d/ 


Police  Station  &  Jail 

Library 
Governmental-Federal 

Post  Office  1       —  .1 

USDA  Field  Lab.  1       —  .5 

Cemeteries  3  13.3 

Utilities 

Sewage  Treatment  Plant     1       —  3.0 

Water  Tower  6c  Water 

Treatment  Plant  2       —  .6 

Maintenance  Area  1  —  .4 

Miscellaneous  Sites  1  —  15.0 

Semi-Public  Uses 

Golf  Course             9  (holes)   9  (holes)  31.0  30.0 

Churches  7  —  2.6  5.0 

Institutions  2  —  1.3  3.7 

Miscellaneous  —  —  --  15.0 


Total  81.6     130.7 


—   Included  in  school  acreage.    — '  Expanded    — '  Leased  Building 


d/ 


Included  in  Municipal  Building  &  Fire  Station  site 
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town  offices.   Grouping  of  these  buildings  would  provide 
an  identifying  public  feature  in  the  urban  area.   As  a 
part  of  a  harmonious  complex,  the  importance  and  aesthetic 
significance  of  these  buildings  would  increase.   Several 
lots  should  be  purchased  on  the  south  side  of  Cottage 
Street  to  provide  off-street  parking  for  the  proposed 
municipal  building. 

Miscellaneous  Public  Facilities 

The  present  post  office  is  located  in  a  new  building 
on  Main  Street  and  appears  to  be  adequate  for  the  planning 
period  . 

Sites  for  town  water  wells,  water  tanks,  and  the  water 
treatment  plant  are  generally  well  located.   The  town  ga- 
rage, sewage  treatment  plant,  dump,  and  other  community 
facilities  are  also  generally  well  located  and  appear  to 
be  adequate  for  the  planning  period.   Visual  buffers; 
however,  are  needed  at  all  sites.   The  location  for  new 
pumping  stations,  new  elevated  tanks,  etc.,  will  depend 
on  engineering  surveys  for  these  facilities.   These 
facilities  are  therefore  not  shown  on  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan  map. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  WHOLESALE  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 

Fairmont  is  fortunate  in  that  major  industrial  and 
wholesale  trade  is  concentrated  in  the  town  along  the 
railroad  and  along  N.  C.  41.   Areas  are  indicated  on  the 
Land  Development  Plan  for  expansion  of  industrial  and 
wholesale  trade  and  the  addition  of  an  entirely  new  area 
to  the  west  of  town.   If  the  industrial  growth  continues 
as  in  the  past,  thirty-seven  acres  will  be  utilized  for 
this  purpose  by  1985. 

Good  industrial  land  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
railroad  and  N.  C.  41.   The  zoning  ordinance  should  re- 
strict the  use  of  this  land  to  industrial  purposes  only. 
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Much  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  railroad  has  already 
been  divided  into  small  residential  lots.   It  is  pro- 
posed that  land  between  Leesville  Road  and  the  railroad 
be  salvaged  by  urban  renewal  clearance  and  that  other 
areas  be  preserved  for  industry. 

Three  types  of  industrial  land  use  are  proposed  on 
the  plan:   (1)  industrial  park,  (2)  light  industrial  and 
wholesale  trade,  and  (3)  heavy  industrial.   These  proposed 
areas  are  next  discussed. 

Industrial  Park  Land  Use 

It  is  recommended  that  an  area  that  can  be  easily 
served  by  municipal  utilities  be  set  aside  for  compat- 
ible light  manufacturing  uses.   (See  Land  Development 
Plan) . 

Uses  permitted  in  the  industrial  park  area  would  be 
limited  to  manufacturing  uses  that  do  not  emit  objection- 
able amounts  of  smoke,  odor,  or  noise.   This  type  of  use 
is  proposed  for  the  area  north  of  Leesville  Road  and  east 
of  Walnut  Street. 

Objectives  of  Industrial  Park  Area 

1.  Establish  convenient  areas  for  light  manu f ac tur inj 
uses  on  major  or  minor  thoroughfares  which  are 
able  to  handle  the  traffic  such  a  facility  would 
generate . 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  the  industrial  park  area. 

a.  Include  only  uses  which  would  provide  the 
most  compatible  land  use  relationship 
possible. 

b.  Permit  only  in  areas  served  by  municipal 
water  and  sewers. 

c.  Provide  a  variety  of  reasonably  priced  sites 
to  select  from,  acquire  and  hold  the  land 
through  the  use  of  industrial  cooperations. 
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d.  Require  that  adequate  off-street  parking  and 
unloading  space  be  provided  with  properly 
marked  entrances  and  exits  drives  (excessive 
curb  cuts  should  not  be  permitted). 

e.  Set  back  industrial  park  uses  from  public 
rights-of-way,  and  from  side  and  rear  lot 
lines,  landscaping  set  backs  to  blend  in- 
dustrial uses  in  with  adjacent  development. 


Light  Industrial  and  Wholesale  Trade  Land  Use 

Provision  for  light  industrial  land  use  (for  example, 
tobacco  warehouses,  bulk  oil  sales,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  building  supply  sales,  etc.)  is  made  on  the  Land  De- 
velopment Plan.   Highway  rather  than  rail  access  is  more 
important  for  this  type  land  use. 

Objectives  for  Light  Industrial  and  Wholesale  Trade  Area 

1.  Establish  a  convenient  area  accessible  to  major 
thoroughfares  which  are  able  to  handle  the  traffic 
generated  by  light  industrial  and  wholesale  trade 
es tab  1 ishments . 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  light  industrial  areas. 

a.  Provide  the  most  compatible  land  use  relation- 
ship possible. 

b.  Permit  the  type  of  use  only  in  areas  served 
by  municipal  water  and  sewer. 

c.  Provide  properly  located  access  drives. 

d.  Require  that  adequate  amounts  of  off-street 
parking  and  unloading  space  be  provided  with 
properly  marked  entrances  and  exits  drives 
(excess  curb  cuts  should  be  prohibited). 

e.  Provide  man-made  or  natural  buffers  when 
abutting  residential  land  usd'- 

f.  Provide  a  variety  of  lot  sizes  and  locations. 
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Industrial  Land  Use 


Within  the  Fairmont  Planning  Area  are  several  heavy 
industrial  uses  (tobacco  redrying  plant,  sawmill,  concrete 
products  plant,  feed  and  seed  processing  plant).   These 
heavy  industrial  uses  generally  emit  a  greater  amount  of 
noise  and  other  objectionable  traits;  therefore,  they 
should  be  located  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  municipality 
so  winds  do  not  carry  noise  and  smoke  over  adjacent  res- 
idential areas  . 

Proposed  heavy  industrial  sites  are  shown  on  the 
Land  Development  Plan,  sites  are  located  both  within  and 
outside  the  corporate  limits.   Land  west  of  the  corporate 
limit  along  the  railroad  is  included  to  provide  an  area 
served  by  rail  transportation,  needed  by  heavy  industry. 

Objectives  for  Heavy  Industrial  Area 

1.  Establish  a  convenient  heavy  industrial  area  in 
Fairmont  adjacent  to  major  and  minor  thoroughfares, 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  heavy  industrial  areas. 

a.  Develop  the  most  compatible  land  use  relation- 
ship possible. 

b.  Permit  only  in  areas  served  by  municipal  water 
and  sewer  or  areas  where  municipal  utilities 
could  be  extended  economically. 

c.  Require  adequate  amounts  of  off-street  parking 
and  unloading  space  be  provided,  with  proper- 
ly marked  entrances  and  exits  drives  (excess 
curb  cuts  should  be  prohibited). 

d.  Provide  buffers  -  man-made  or  natural  - 
between  the  industrial  uses  and  adjacent 
land  use  . 

e.  Offer  a  choice  of  sites  of  different  sizes 
both  inside  and  outside  the  corporate  limits, 
(some  industries  would  like  to  avoid  town 
taxes) . 


f.   Municipal  fire  protection  should  be  provided 
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d.  Require  that  adequate  off-street  parking  and 
unloading  space  be  provided  with  properly 
marked  entrances  and  exits  drives  (excessive 
curb  cuts  should  not  be  permitted). 

e.  Set  back  industrial  park  uses  from  public 
rights-of-way,  and  from  side  and  rear  lot 
lines,  landscaping  set  backs  to  blend  in- 
dustrial uses  in  with  adjacent  development. 


Light  Industrial  and  Wholesale  Trade  Land  Use 

Provision  for  light  industrial  land  use  (for  example, 
tobacco  warehouses,  bulk  oil  sales,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  building  supply  sales,  etc.)  is  made  on  the  Land  De- 
velopment Plan.   Highway  rather  than  rail  access  is  more 
important  for  this  type  land  use. 

Objectives  for  Light  Industrial  and  Wholesale  Trade  Area 

1.  Establish  a  convenient  area  accessible  to  major 
thoroughfares  which  are  able  to  handle  the  traffic 
generated  by  light  industrial  and  wholesale  trade 
establishments. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  light  industrial  areas. 

a.  Provide  the  most  compatible  land  use  relation- 
ship possible. 

b.  Permit  the  type  of  use  only  in  areas  served 
by  municipal  water  and  sewer. 

c.  Provide  properly  located  access  drives. 

d.  Require  that  adequate  amounts  of  off-street 
parking  and  unloading  space  be  provided  with 
properly  marked  entrances  and  exits  drives 
(excess  curb  cuts  should  be  prohibited). 

e.  Provide  man-made  or  natural  buffers  when 
abutting  residential  land  usd'. 

f.  Provide  a  variety  of  lot  sizes  and  locations. 
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Heavy  Industrial  Land  Use 

Within  the  Fairmont  Planning  Area  are  several  heavy 
industrial  uses  (tobacco  redrying  plant,  sawmill,  concrete 
products  plant,  feed  and  seed  processing  plant).   These 
heavy  industrial  uses  generally  emit  a  greater  amount  of 
noise  and  other  objectionable  traits;  therefore,  they 
should  be  located  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  municipality 
so  winds  do  not  carry  noise  and  smoke  over  adjacent  res- 
idential area  s . 

Proposed  heavy  industrial  sites  are  shown  on  the 
Land  Development  Plan,  sites  are  located  both  within  and 
outside  the  corporate  limits.   Land  west  of  the  corporate 
limit  along  the  railroad  is  included  to  provide  an  area 
served  by  rail  transportation,  needed  by  heavy  industry. 

Objectives  for  Heavy  Industrial  Area 

1.  Establish  a  convenient  heavy  industrial  area  in 
Fairmont  adjacent  to  major  and  minor  thoroughfares, 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following 
factors  in  developing  heavy  industrial  areas. 

a.  Develop  the  most  compatible  land  use  relation- 
ship possible. 

b.  Permit  only  in  areas  served  by  municipal  water 
and  sewer  or  areas  where  municipal  utilities 
could  be  extended  economically. 

c.  Require  adequate  amounts  of  off-street  parking 
and  unloading  space  be  provided,  with  proper- 
ly marked  entrances  and  exits  drives  (excess 
curb  cuts  should  be  prohibited). 

d.  Provide  buffers  -  man-made  or  natural  - 
between  the  industrial  uses  and  adjacent 
land  use. 

e.  Offer  a  choice  of  sites  of  different  sizes 
both  inside  and  outside  the  corporate  limits, 
(some  industries  would  like  to  avoid  town 
taxes)  . 


f.   Municipal  fire  protection  should  be  provided, 
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g.   It  is  recommended  that  industrial  corporations 
acquire  and  hold  some  sites  and  provide  them 
at  reasonable  prices  to  new  industries. 

h.   Locate  heavy  industry  only  on  major  or  minor 
thoroughfares. 

i.   Locate  heavy  industry  adjacent  to  railroads. 

j.   Provide  sites  visible  from  highways. 

FLOOD  PLAIN 

Old  Field  Swamp  runs  north  and  south  along  the  east 
corporate  limit  line.   It  includes  a  strip  of  land  approx- 
imately 800  feet  wide  which  is  often  flooded.   Mill  Branch 
which  bisects  the  town  in  an  east-west  direction  is  also 
subject  to  flooding,  (a  strip  of  land  approximately  250 
feet  wide).   Some  encroachment  on  both  flood  plains  has 
been  made  by  residential  structures.   These  structures 
frequently  are  damaged  when  floods  occur.   Streets  cross- 
ing Mill  Branch  have  also  been  damaged  by  high  water. 

The  Corp  of  Engineers  is  currently  making  a  flood 
control  and  drainage  improvement  study  for  Old  Field  Swamp 
drainage  basin  which  includes  Mill  Branch.   Channel  im- 
provements along  Old  Field  Swamp  would  make  possible  the 
use  of  a  large  part  of  the  760-acre  flood  plain  (in  the 
planning  area)  for  urban  uses.   Some  of  the  flood  plain 
will,  however,  need  to  be  preserved  to  carry  water  during 
flooding  periods.   Recreation  is  an  excellent  use  of  the 
flood  plain  that  cannot  be  reclaimed. 


Guide  Lines  for  Developing  Flood  Plain 

1.  Improve  drainage  as  recommended  by  Corp  of  Engineers 
Drainage  Improvement  and  Flood  Control  Study. 

2.  Control  the  type  of  land  use  permitted  in  this 
area  with  the  Zoning  Ordinance. 

3.  Acquire  25  acres  in  the  flood  plain  for  use  as 
both  a  park  and  drainage  easement.   (Utilize  50 
percent  federal  open  space  grant  undet  the  Housing 
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Act  of  1965  for  this  purpose.) 
4.   Control  land  platting  in  the  flood  plain  with 
subdivision  regulations. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  FINDINGS 
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The  land  use  needed  in  the  Fairmont 
Planning  Area  (1985)  has  been  projected 
(additional  277  acres  Appendix,  Table  6). 
Sufficient  land  is  included  in  all  class- 
ifications on  the  Land  Development  Plan  for 
the  twenty-year  planning  period.   In  addition 
land  on  the  Development  Plan  was  classified 
into  its  most  appropriate  use. 

New  development  should  be  guided  to  its 
most  appropriate  location.   Through  the  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  a  zoning  ordinance, 
based  on  the  Land  Development  Plan,  sub- 
division regulations,  building  codes,  and 
an  Informed  citizenry  and  administration, 
the  Development  Plan  can,  in  time,  become 
a  reality.   The  major  thoroughfare  plan. 


pi 
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discussed  below,  will  also  help  achieve  the  land-use 
objectives  as  recommended. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  portrays  graphically  a 
desirable  future  land-use  pattern  that  will  serve  the 
town's  future  requirements  for  land-use.   The  urbanizing 
area  around  Fairmont  forms,  in  a  real  sense,  the  future 
boundary  of  Fairmont.   This  development  should  take  place 
in  a  planned  arrangement  so  that  the  present  undesirable 
development  pattern  in  the  fringe  area  will  be  curtailed. 
Annexations  in  the  future  should  keep  abreast  with  urban 
development.   Eventually  some  of  these  areas  will  be 
annexed  to  the  town.   It  behooves  the  town  to  give  active 
support  to  proper  land-use  planning  for  these  areas  60 
that  when  they  are  annexed,  they  will  be  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability  to  the  town. 


THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 


EXISTING  FAIRMONT  STREET  SYSTEM 


The  present  street  system  in  Fairmont 
was  laid  out  by  developers  with  the  purpose 
of  opening  land  for  development.   Super- 
imposed upon  their  street  system  are  state 
primary  and  secondary  highways  which  provide 
for  the  movement  of  traffic  through  and 
around  Fairmont  to  other  points  within  Robeson 
County.   However,  it  is  apparent  that  no 
street  system  is  provided  for  traffic  moving 
from  one  part  of  town  to  another  (  a  loop 
streets  system  has  not  been  provided).   To 
get  from  one  area  of  Fairmont  to  the  other. 
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much  of  the  traffic  must  go  through  the  central  business 
district . 

The  street  system  in  Fairmont  also  includes  a  number 
of  street  jogs  and  short  blocks.   If  Fairmont  hopes  to 
solve  its  traffic  circulation  problems,  a  major  thorough- 
fare plan  will  have  to  be  implemented. 

TRAFFIC  FLOW 

As  indicated  on  the  average  24-hour  traffic  flow 
(1963)  map  follows  page  38,  N.  C.  41  (north-south  movement) 
carries  the  heaviest  traffic  vo lume--approx ima t e ly  5,000 
vehicles  per  24-hour  period.   N.  C.  130  carries  approx- 
imately 2,600  vehicles  per  24-hour  period  (east-west 
movement).   These  two  highways  intersect  in  the  central 
business  district  and  carry  most  of  the  through  traffic. 
Traffic  flow  on  other  streets  is  largely  local  with  its 
origination  and  destination  in  the  planning  area.   Farm- 
to-market  truck  traffic;  however,  is  particularly  heavy 
during  the  tobacco  season. 

STREET  CLASSIFICATION 

The  concept  of  major  thoroughfare  planning  is  to  get 
traffic  from  its  origination  to  its  destination  in  the 
most  direct  way  possible.   To  do  this  it  is  necessary 
that  the  street  system  include  several  types  of  streets, 
as  follows: 


Residential  Streets 

The  primary  function  of  a  residential  street  is  to 
provide  access  to  abutting  properties.   Heavy  traffic 
volumes  should  be  discouraged  by  cul-de-sac's, loop  streets, 
and  the  use  of  stop  signs. 

A  minimum  50-foot  right-of-way  is  recommended  for 
this  type  street  within  the  corporate  limit  and  60-foot 
right-of-way  outside  the  corporate  limits. 
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Minor  Thoroughfares 

These  carry  traffic  flow  from  residential  streets 
to  major  thoroughfares.   They  also  serve  to  provide 
access  to  abutting  land  use  (minimum  of  two  travel 
lanes).   On-street  parking  is  usually  permitted.   A 
minimum  60-foot  right-of-way  is  recommended. 

Major  Thoroughfares 

Their  main  use  is  to  carry  heavy  traffic  flow. 
They  may  also  serve  abutting  property.   Control  over 
curb  cuts  is  necessary,  otherwise  their  chief  function 
for  carrying  traffic  is  reduced.   Four  travel  lanes 
are  eventually  provided,  although  only  two  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  beginning.   On-street  parking  is  usually 
prohibited.   The  minimum  right-of-way  width  recommended 
Is  80  feet. 

FRAMEWORK  FOR  MAJOR  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 

The  radial  loop  street  system  provides  maximum 
directness  between  different  parts  of  the  town.   A 
sketch  of  this  type  system  follows. 

This  includes  a  system  of  streets  that  radiate 
from  the  town  central  hub  (central  business  district) 
and  a  loop  system  to  provide  access  from  one  radial 
street  to  another  (this  would  relieve  congestion  in 
the  central  business  district). 

Objectives  of  Thoroughfare  Planning 
Some  of  the  major  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
thoroughfare  planning  and  classifying  the  street  systems 
are : 

I.   Each  street  will  be  designed  for  a  particular 
purpose,  permitting  the  width  and  pavement 
to  vary  with  the  Intensity  of  use. 
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2.  Land  use  can  be  coordinated 
with  thoroughfares,  program- 
ming the  flow  in  the  most 
desirable  areas. 

3.  Local  citizens  will  be  assur- 
ed their  residential  streets 
will  not  become  a  major  thor- 
oughfare in  the  future. 

4.  Town  officials  can  program 
street  expenditures  in  the 
most  appropriate  location. 

5.  Damage  to  property  as  a  re- 
sult of  street  widening  can 
be  minimized  due  to  adequate 
building  set  back  being  re- 
quired of  all  new  construc- 
tion through  the  zoning 

or d  inance . 

6.  Public  and  semi-public  facil- 
ities can  be  located  adjacent 
to  streets  that  can  handle 
the  traffic  they  generate. 

7.  Tree  planting  can  be  coordi- 
nated so  that  street  widen- 
ing does  not  destroy  them. 


THE  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 


Proposed  traffic  circulation  improvements  for  Fairmont  are 
next  discussed  and  shown  on  the  Thoroughfare  Plan  based  on  the 
above  objectives.   The  Thoroughfare  Plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
town  and  by  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Commission.   The  next  step 
is  to  designate  responsibility  for  street  improvements  between 
the  North  Carolina  Highway  Commission  and  the  town  of  Fairmont. 
This  should  be  done  without  delay. 
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THOROUGHFARE     PLAN 

FAIRMONT  N.C. 


Major  Thoroughfares  -  Radial  Streets 

The  existing  system  of  radial  streets  Includes 
LeesvlUe  Road  (SR  2237),  Cottage  Street,  lona  Street 
(N.  C.  130),  and  Main  Street  (N.  C.  41).   The  radial 
system  appears  to  be  fairly  adequate  if  the  following 
Improvements  were  made: 

1.  Relocation  of  N.  C.  130  (west)  from  lona  Street 
to  Church  Street  for  better  east-west  alignment 
and  to  provide  the  southern  portion  of  the 
central  business  district  loop  street. 

2.  Construction  of  approximately  800  feet  of 
street  between  White  Pond  Road  (SR  2442)  and 
Trinity  Street.   This  would  also  serve  to 
provide  better  circulation  to  Fairmont  school. 


Major  Thoroughfare  -  Loop  System 

The  system  of  loop  streets  needed  includes   a  central 
business  district  inner  loop  street.   The  existing  streets 
would  need  pavement  widening  and  improvement.   The  central 
business  district  inner  loop  Includes  Church  and  Cottage 
Streets  on  the  south,  Walnut  Street  on  the  east,  Leesvllle 
and  Railroad  Streets  on  the  north,  and  Trinity  Street  on 
the  west.   With  Improvements  to  this  system  of  streets, 
much  of  the  cross-town  traffic  could  be  channeled  around 
rather  than  through  the  Central  Business  District. 

The  existing  street  system  which  forms  a  partial 
outer  loop  includes,  on  the  south,  SR  2446  and  SR  2296; 
on  the  east,  SR  2235  and  SR  2236;  and  on  the  west, 
SR  2433  and  N.  C.  130.   From  N.  C.  130  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  loop,  no  connection  is  available.   Without 
the  necessary  connections,  the  east,  north,  and  west 
portions  of  the  loop  remain  segmented  and  the  streets 
system  does  not  function  as  a  loop  system.   Improvements 
proposed  include: 


2. 


Construction  of  an  additional  5,400  feet  to  com- 
plete an  inner  western  segment  of  the  loop,  old 
Field  Swamp  Road  between  SR  2244  and  SR  2446 
(portion  of  south  loop). 

Construction  of  an  additional  3,600  feet  major 
thoroughfare  from  Walnut  Street  to  SR  2236 
(east  loop).   Part  of  northern  loop. 


Major  Thoroughfares  -  Bypass 

There  are  two  existing  bypasses  in  Fairmont — N.  C. 
41  and  N.  C.  130  south.   N.  C.  41  bypasses  the  central 
business  district  via  Walnut  Street.   South  bypass  N.  C. 
130  skirts  the  southern  part  of  town  via  SR  2446  and  SR 
2296.   Both  of  these  bypasses  have  removed  through 
traffic  from  the  central  business  district.   Improve- 
ments proposed  to  the  Bypass  system  include: 

1.  Improvement  of  bypass  N.  C.  130.   (A  more 
direct  intersection  with  N.  C.  130  east  via 
construction  of  2,800  feet  of  new  road  as 
Indicated  on  the  plan.) 

2.  Traffic  on  Highway  41  is  currently  up  to  5,000 
vehicles  per  24-hour  day.   This  is  about  1,000 
vehicles  per  day  short  of  the  6,000  vehicles 
per  day  recommended  by  North  Carolina  Highway 
Commission  as  the  maximum  desirable  volume 
for  a  two-lane  highway.   Thus,  two  additional 
travel  lanes  will  be  needed  soon. 

3.  Recommended  are  8,000  feet  of  new  road  to  be 
constructed  east  of  Fairmont,  intersecting 
with  N.  C.  41,  on  the  north  at  SR  1003,  and 
on  the  south  with  N.  C.  41  via  SR  2236.   This 
road  would  serve  as  a  north-south  cross-town 
road* 


Minor  Thoroughfares 

Minor  thoroughfares  In  existence  including  Madison 
Street  and  Oakwood  Street.   These  two  streets  provide 
circulation  to  Rosenwald  School.   Recommended  new  minor 
thoroughfares  Include  the  following  (all  are  indicated 
on  the  Thoroughfare  Plan): 

1.  An  industrial  road  to  serve  the  proposed 
Industrial  park  east  of  Walnut  Street.   An 
extension  of  Jenkins  Street  is  recommended  east 
of  Old  Field  Swamp  and  then  south  to  Leesville 
Road.   The  portion  of  this  road  adjacent  to  Old 
Field  Swamp  should  be  widened  and  developed  as 

a  parkway. 

2.  West  of  the  town  a  larger  industrial  district 
is  proposed  (to  be  located  adjacent  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad).   Good  highway 
access  will  also  be  needed  to  this  proposed 
district.   Approximately  one  mile  of  minor 
thoroughfare  is  recommended. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Land  Development  Plan  in  itself 
has  little  value  if  not  implemented.   If 
it  is  tc  be  meaningful,  it  must  be  carried 
out  in  day-to-day  decisions  made  by  the 
governing  body  of  Fairmont.   A  plan  is 
implemented  over  a  long  period  of  time.   To 
accomplish  its  objectives  it  must  have  the 
support  of  the  citizenry  lest  it  be  changed 
and  amended  beyond  recognition.   Some 
changes  and  updating  will  be  needed,  how- 
ever, to  meet  changing  situations.   The 
following  implementation  tools  are  needed 
if  the  plan  is  to  become  a  reality. 
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ZONING 

The  zoning  ordinance  should  be  updated  to  reflect 
the  objectives  of  the  Land  Development  Plan.   Zoning 
can  guide  private  land  development  in  its  most  appro- 
priate location. 

SUBDIVISION  REGULATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  zoning  ordinance,  the  sub- 
division regulations  should  be  enforced.   This  is  an 
effective  method  for  developing  a  coordinated  residential 
street  layout  and  for  acquiring  major  thoroughfare  rights- 
of-way  . 

Proper  subdivision  control  also  gives  protection  to 
the  subdivider  by  ensuring  equal  treatment  to  all  de- 
velopers, discouraging  land  speculation,  and  giving 
protection  from  a  subdivider  who  desires  to  develop 
without  complying  with  minimum  standards  of  development. 

THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 

The  Fairmont  Thoroughfare  Plan  should  be  implement- 
ed.  It  provides  for  over-all  circulation  within  the  com- 
munity and  the  coordination  of  existing  proposed  land-uses 
with  thoroughfares.   In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  town  to  acquire  some  rights-of-way  to  extend 
streets.   Many  of  the  thoroughfares,  however,  would  be 
added  as  new  subdivisions  developed.   Where  insufficient 
rights-of-way  exist  on  dedicated  streets,  building  set- 
back lines  in  the  zoning  ordinance  should  be  used  to 
preserve  the  rights-of-way, 

BUILDING  CODES 

Building  codes  provide  for  adequately  constructed 
buildings.   Well  constructed  buildings  will  aid  in 
preventing  future  blighting  conditions. 
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HOUSING  CODE  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Some  of  the  existing  housing  in  Fairmont  is  unsafe 
for  human  habitation.   It  is  recommended  houses  that  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fairmont  Housing  Code  be 
condemned.   Such  houses  should  be  brought  up  to  standard 
or  removed.   Low  income  families  can  be  relocated  to  safe 
standard  public  housing,  and  those  with  sufficient  in- 
come to  safe  private  housing. 

URBAN  RENEWAL 

Two  residential  areas  in  Fairmont  have  so  deter- 
iorated that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  private  enterprise  to  correct  the  blighted  situation. 
In  these  areas  it  is  recommended  the  town  undertake  an 
urban  renewal  program  of  clearance  and  rehabilitation 
of  housing.   Local  and  state  monies  spent  for  street 
and  utility  improvement  can  be  counted  toward  the  town's 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  net  project  cost,  the  federal 
government  making  up  the  other  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
cost.   Other  needed  improvements  could  be  coordinated 
with  urban  renewal  projects  to  get  the  maximum  benefit 
from  local  credits. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Fairmont  should  develop  a  public  improvement  program 
in  order  to  coordinate  development  by  the  various  public 
agencies  (such  as  library,  schools,  municipal,  etc.). 
The  town  has  contracted  for  such  a  study  which  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  year. 
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APPENDIX 
Table  1 

PRECIPITATION  DATA 


a/ 


MONTH 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

S  ept  ember 

October 

November 

December 


PRECIPITATION 
2.76 

3.45 
4.01 
3.85 
3.40 
4.49 
6.90 
5.06 
3.88 
2.20 
2.81 
3.27 


46.08 


Source:   Lumberton  Weather  Station. 


APPENDIX 
Table  2 
EXISTING  LAND  USE  DATA  FAIRMONT,  N.  C .-^ 

Town  Fringe  Area     Planning  Area 

Percent  of       Percent  of       Percent  of 
Developed        Developed        Developed 
Use Acres    Land Acres    Land Acres    Land 

Resident  ia 1 

Retail  Trade 

S  ervices 

Social  &  Cultural 

Wholesale  Trade 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Total  492.7   100.0     512.4   100.0   1,005.1   100.0 

Deve loped  Land 

Vacant  336.3  4,508.0  4,844.3 

Marginal  Land 

Area  Sub  j  ect 

to  Flooding        163.4  596.4  759.8 

Area  Unsuitable 

for  Septic  Tanks    197.0  197.0 


214.9 

43.6 

179.3 

35.0 

394.2 

39.2 

13.4 

2.7 

2.2 

.4 

15.6 

1.6 

8.7 

1.8 

1.6 

.3 

10.3 

1.0 

32.8 

6.7 

54.1 

10.6 

86.9 

8.6 

52.7 

10.7 

3.5 

.7 

56.2 

5.6 

22.2 

4.5 

15.6 

3.0 

37.8 

3.8 

148.0 

30.0 

256.1 

50.0 

404.1 

40.2 

Total  Land 

992.4 

5,813.8 

6,806.2 

S  quare  Miles 

1.6 

9.1 

10.6 

—   Source:   Field  Survey  by  Division  of  Community  Planning 
made  January  1965. 
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APPENDIX 

Table  3 

CONDITION  OF  HOUSING  UNITS  -  1965-'' 
(FAIRMONT  &  FAIRMONT  PLANNING  AREA) 

No.  of  Housing  Unlts-^    %  of  Total  Housing  Units 


Fringe 

Fringe 

Town 

Area 

Town 

Area 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

Sound 

541 

270 

71.6 

61.1 

Deteriorating 

116 

104 

15,4 

23.5 

Dilapidated 

97 

68 

13.0 

15.4 

754 

442 

100.0 

100.0 

a/ 

—  Windshield  Survey  by  Division  of  Community  Planning  1965. 

—  As  defined  for  this  study  a  housing  unit  includes  separate 
quarters,  which  encompasses  apartments,  a  group  of  rooms, 
or  a  single  room  if  the  occupants  do  not  live  or  eat  with 
other  persons  in  the  structure.   Cases  where  a  single 
room  was  used  as  separate  quarters  often  could  not  be 
determined  in  a  windshield  survey.   Therefore,  there  are 
probably  a  greater  number  of  housing  units  in  the  Town 
than  was  revealed  in  the  1965  survey. 
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APPENDIX 

Table  4 

FAIRMONT  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  _  I960-'' 


Units 


7o  of  Total 


Non-  Non- 

Total  White    white    Total  White   white 


All  Housing  Units 

741 

395 

279 

Sound 

501 

369 

132 

With  All  Plumbing 

Facilities 

406 

349 

57 

Lacking  Some  or 

All  Facilities 

95 

20 

75 

Deteriorating 

139 

68 

71 

With  All  Plumbing 

Facilities 

63 

48 

15 

Lacking  Some  or 

All  Facilities 

76 

20 

56 

Dilapidated 

161 

25 

76 

Owner  Occupied 

443 

281 

162 

Average  Value 

$10,000 

Renter  Occupied 

231 

114 

117 

Average  Gross  rent 
per  month 
(includes  utilities) 

Va  cant 

Available  Vacant  Housing 
Units 


$53 
67 

28 


100     100    100 
67.6    79.9   47.3 


14.7   25.5 


5.4   27.2 


60.0    71.2   58.1 


31.0    28.8   41.9 


9.0 


-^  U.  S.  Census  of  Housing,  1960. 
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APPENDIX 

Table  5 

FAIRMONT  (CORPORATE  LIMITS)  COMPARITIVE 
LAND  USE  AREAS 

Percentage  of  Developed  Area 

Average  of 

Existing  Three  Citles- 

Date  of  Survey                1965  1961 

Land  Use 

Residential                  43.6  43.3 

Commercial                    4.5  6.7 

Social  &  Cultural            6.7  7.4 

Industrial  &  Wholesale      15.2  7.2 

Transportation              30.0  35.4 


100.0  100.0 


Vacant  or  Agricultural      50.5  45.4 


a/ 

—   Town  of  Benson,  Whiteville  and  Raeford 


Source:   Surveys  by  Division  of  Community  Planning. 
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APPENDIX 
Table  6 


FUTURE  LAND  USE 
FAIRMONT  PLANNING  AREA 


Existing 
Acreage 

394, 

.2 

25. 

.9 

86. 

.9 

94, 

.0 

404, 

.1 

1005, 

.1 

Res  ident  ia 1 

Commer c  ia 1 

Social  &  Cu  Itura 1 

Industrial,  Wholesale 
Trade  &  Rail 

Streets  &  Servitudes 

277.4 

Source:   Projections  by  Division  of  Community  Planning. 

a/ 

—   Computed  by  relating  land  use  demands  (1985)  to  the  pro- 
jected (1985)  population  and  by  adding  a  factor  for  changes 
in  the  use  of  land 


Additional 

Needed 

Meet  Future 

Acreage 
Demands-^ 

32. 

3 

11. 

9 

120. 

1 

37. 

1 

76. 

,0 
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